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SPRING COMES A-CALLING 
By RAY CLARKE ROSE 
Spring knocks at the door of the year and cries: 
> ‘Tl want to come in! I’ve a song for you; 
I’ve a kirtle green and a bonnet blue, 
é And jewels of dew to dazzle your eyes. 
* ‘“T know where the first shy violet lies 
In its cradle of moss—-and the May bloom, too! 
: I’ve a basket full of the flowers you prize, 
And fresh as the dawn when the world was new. 
: 
“ve a charm that dropped from the autumn skies 
nl Of the year agone, and with magic true 
’T will gild the fields where the gold wheat grew, 
ia And make you happy and wealthy and wise!”’ 
Spring knocks at the door of the year and cries: 
4 ‘‘T want to come in! I’ve a song for you!”’ 
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Absolute independence and flat or apartment-living are impossible, un-American and not con- 
ducive to the highest ideals in home life or in business. 


There’s a sure, easy and quick way out of the unsatisfactory domination of the landlord when 10 
o’clock rolls around and you are forced to admit that EVEN WHAT YOU PAY FOR ISN’T 
REALLY YOURS. 

We’ve guided hundreds of discontented persons along the road to pure, unadulterated happiness, 
and, incidentally, we’ve helped them to swell their bank accounts WITHOUT EXTRA EFFORT. 
It has been said that man never truly feels the consciousness of power until he becomes the own- 
er of a piece of that from which he came. Don’t delay another hour. Make up your mind right 
this minute that you are at least going to INVESTIGATE our properties and our selling plan— 


just like paying rent. 


West Adams Park 


In the shadow of superb West Adams Heights, where 
mansions costing upwards of $50,000 stand, is beautiful 
West Adams Park, 


{| Only 25 minutes from the heart of the business section, 
with earfare only 5 cents. 


Q Practically three-fourths—more than $400,000 worth—of the 
erigitral tract has been sold, and many exquisite bungalow- 
homes—the niftiest little houses you ever saw—stand today 
as an evidence of the popularity of West Adams Park. 


f West Adams Street is to be paved from the city limits to 
Washington Boulevard immediately, when this thoroughfare 
will surely become the most favored artery to the sea. We 
urge you to buy your lot or home at West Adams Park be- 
fore the paving is begun. 


{ Fully improved lots, including sewer system, paved streets, 
sidewalks, parkings, electricity, water, telephones, etc., $850 
to $1150—less than adjoining undeveloped acreage! Built- 
to-order bungalows $3,450 to $3,850. Pay a little down, the 
rest like rent, 


{| Whether or not you are ready to purchase now, we invite 
you ‘to visit West Adams Park as our guest. Rigid com- 
parison generally results in sales of this property and 
ALWAYS creates boosters, That’s why we want you to 
accept our invitation. 


Ethehwyn Manor Heights 


q{ The one incomparable homesite of Southern California. 


{| More than a hill or knoll—a great plateau of unique 
topography affording an unsurpassed view of city, moun- 
tains, valley, beach resorts and sea. 


{ In the heart of a network of fine boulevards and right in 
the center of the famous Santa Monica race course. 


{ This sighitly eminence has been held intact for several 
years awaiting the greater development of surrounding 
property and is now being offered at prices far below pres- 
ent values in this section. 


| Lots and villa sites $960 up. 


Terms to suit your convenience and pocketbook. 


| Personally conducted excursions daily. Comfortable tour- 
ing cars always at your command by appointment. Simply 
tell the Manager of the Subdivision Department that you 
want to see Ethelwyn Manor Heights. We'll do the rest. 


| Persons gifted with foresight are buying this property 
unhesitatingly. Demand the evidence of our claims. Do it 
NOW. 


Robert Marsh & Co. 


200 Marsh-Strong Building 


Main 5045 


Home 10175 
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HONOR UPHELD; SUBSIDY SQUELCHED 
TRONGER, even, than the adherents of the tolls 
repeal movement estimated was the sentiment in 
the lower house of congress upholding the nation’s 
honor and against subsidizing a monopoly. It was 
hoped that a majority of seventy-five would be found 
supporting the President in his courageous course, 
but expectations were exceeded Tuesday when by a 
vote of 247 to 161, a majority or 86, the house in- 
dorsed the Sims resolution to repeal free tolls. It is 
a voice reflective of fair dealing with foreign nations, 
a reaffirmation of the principle that the granting of 
special privileges by law to private corporations con- 
ducting public enterprises is forever past, a rehabili- 
tation of the country in the eyes of the world. 


Closing the discussion came Champ Clark’s ora- 
tory, which, alas, would have been more convincing 
to the country were it not for the fact that he was 
gyved by Hearst bonds and under obligations to as- 
sist his newspaper backer in embarrassing the ad- 
ministration. Fifty-two Democrats were swayed by 
the .eyspaper traducer of Messrs. Wilson and Bryan, 
but 220 stood to their guns. With them were twenty- 
five republicans, one Progressive and one Indepen- 
dent—the indomitable William Kent of the First 
(California) district who more than ever makes ap- 
peal to thinking men as the one fit man in public life 
to take a seat in the upper house of ccngress to suc- 
ceed Perkins. Messrs. Raker and Kettner, elected as 
Democrats, were faithless to their leader and to their 
country. They deserve to be as, doubtless, they will 
be, relegated to oblivion. We predict that neither 
Kettner nor Raker wil] be returned to congress for 
his political sins. 


Church had the courage to stand with Kent in sup- 
port of the right and in so doing cleared his slate of 
the Hindu foolishness; he has shown that on big 
questions, at least, he is to be depended upon. Of 
the other eight representatives the least said the 
better; it is not pleasant to contemplate sordid poli- 
tics so near at home. Knowland’s offensive language 
in suppert of free tolls was unwarranted and unfor- 
givable; his candidacy for the United States senate 
has been dealt a solar plexus blow by his unpardon- 
able conduct. The others were merely trailers hyp- 
notized by the Hearst flubdub and coast chambers of 
comunerce folly. 

From the house to the senate the resolution now 
goes for its final consideration. There will be a more 
prolonged debate in the upper branch of congress 
than has preceded, but the sentiment is strong that 
delay will be purposeless. The Bristows and Cham- 
berlains and their kind, having campeigns ahead of 
them, will be anxious to make gallery talks for po- 
litical consumption, but a month’s oratory at the out- 
side should suffice for all such. While the majority 
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in favor of repeal will be comparatively small, it will 
be safely afhrmative »y fifteen or twenty votes, it is 
confidently believed. America has been undergoing 
a crisis whose outcome meant honorable dealings 
with foreign nations or the reverse. There is now 
no question that our treaty obligations are to be 
faithfully regarded even if the shipping monopoly igs 
to be deprived of cutting a melon at the people’s ex- 
pense. 


ACTUAL PROSPECTIVE AQUEDUCT COST 
EVEN years ago Los Angeles taxpayers were 
invited to invest $23,000,000 in a pipeline and 

conduit undertaking which was to bring pure moun- 
tain water from the high Sierras to relieve the dis- 
tressing shortage that threatened the city. The pop- 


ulation of the county seat at that time was, probably, — 


200,000. Jo “throw a scare” into the people and as- 
sure ratification of the bond issue sensational notices 
were sent out to water consumers interdicting opera- 
tion of sprinklers and urging the utmost economy in 
the use of water for domestic purposes. Bulletins 
were printed daily by nearly all the local papers em- 
phasizing the alleged shortage and reminding the 
frightened citizens how necessary it was to vote the 
bonds to gain an adequate water supply. 


Of course, the trick worked. The bonds were rati- 
fied ten to one. The people were assured that $23,- 
000,000 would cover all expenses and the newspapers 
whose owners stood to make enormous profits 
through their San Fernando investments, (on advance 
information), joined in felicitations that the one news- 
paper whose editor and publisher, with no selfish 
interests muzzling him, had dared to tell the truth 
in the face of popular disapproval, was crippled finan- 
cially. It was a glorious victory for graft and chi- 
canery. For, look you, never since has there been a 
ghost of a murmur about water shortage and al- 
though the city has more than doubled its popula- 
tion in the seven years succeeding the bond issue 
sprinklers may run at any old time without inhibi- 
tion. Incidentally, the patriotic publishers who in- 
vested $15,000 each in Porter ranch realty value their 
individual holdings at half a million and one of them 
has been known to offer his stock at that figure. 


It is worth while recalling that the $23,000,000 was 
to be spent for water, that being the sole, pressing 
need. Incidentally, however, power was to be de- 
veloped that would yield an income more than suf- 
ficient to pay all fixed charges on the bonds and take 
care of the retiring fund. The dissenting editor who 
had the temerity to suggest that the scheme involved 
an expenditure of at least $50,000,000 was called a 
traitor by his high-minded colleagues whose pros- 
pective individual profits were threatened by the sole 
protesting publisher. How near right he was and 
how deceitful were the selfish newspaper owners in 
alliance for a common purpose—that c‘ profit-taking 
at the people’s expense—let the following figures re- 
veal. To date, the aqueduct and power plans have 
cost the people as follows: 

Preliminary aqueduct bond issue ....$ 1,500,000.00 
Interest on same paid between 1905 

and July 1, 1914 
Main issue aqueduct bonds 
Interest on same paid between 1907 

and July 1, 1914 
Power bonds 
Interest on same paid between 1911 

and July 1, 1914 
Bonds authorized April 15, 1913, 

bring water into city 


Paid in interest on above to July 
1, 1914 


490,310.00 
22,997,600.00 


4,250,242,43 
3,500,000.00 


289,973.12 
1,500,000.00 
67,500.00 


Total amount invested July 1, 1914.$34,595,625.55 


Interest and sinking fund requirement call for 
$2,000,000 annually. An election for a bond issue of 
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$6,500,000 more, for duplication of existing power 
equipment, is called for May 8, which, if ratified, will 
increase the total to $43,000,000. But let no one be- 
lieve that this will complete the project. The water 
question is now a side issue; it is power that is the 
main consideration and to carry out the pretentious 
plans of the city authorities at least $10,000,000 more 
must be invested, making a total of $53,000,000. 
Ever in the background iurks the menace of tainted 
water, if so be the city should have eccasion to use 
the Owens river supply, and to avoid e alkali im- 
purities involves carrying the intake northward sixty 
miles and buying out prior rights in the pure side 
streams at a cost of not less than $17,000,000, mak- 
ing a grand total of $70,000,000. 

This is what Los Angeles has to face, then: Fifty- 
three millions of outlay if the present policy of du- 
plication of power equipment and.consequent eco- 
nomic waste is decided upon, with years of litigation 
ahead adding greatly to the expense and the cer- 
tainty of finding every retail contract for power bit 
terly contested by the private corporations. It is not 
a pleasant prospect for the taxpayers to contem- 
plate. If after due consideration of the inevitable 
sequence the voters reject the power bonds, pre- 
ferring to accept the sane leasing program with its 
sure income, absence of litigation and consequent 
curtailing of taxes, let no one be surprised. Pre- 
sumably, the people have by this time learned what 
it has cost them to follow the suggestions of selfish 
publishers. Having bought their experience at a 
high price theirs the option to reject further falla- 
cious advice or, accepting it, continue to add to their 
burdens. 


WHEREIN STRATFORD PLAYERS EXCEL 
RUE lovers of Shakespeare were wise to ac- 
cept the “last chance” this season to see the 

Stratford players, whose engagement at the Mason 
Opera House closed Saturday with a _presen- 
tation of “Hamlet.” We have seen all the noted 
Shakespearean productions by American managers 
aud American actors in the last thirty years, ranging 
from the excellence of Mansfield’s Henry V, the 
beauty of the Sothern-Marlowe renderings, the 
Faversham-Opp meritorious efforts down the line to 
the lesser stars and in every instance they fall short 
in one notable particular, towit., in the spirit of their 
work. Our Shakespearean stars have done their ui- 
most to reinstate the bard in his beauty, but it has 
remained for the Stratford players to make Shakes- 
peare seem as fresh as a rose of yesterday and all 
the play of human hearts eternally the same. 

It is by this test that the Stratford players win 
wartnest commendation and there is a reason for 
their supremacy. About thirty years ago a benevo- 
lent citizen of Avon, desiring a perpetuate the bard 
in his native town, endowed a theater where his 
plays should be produced and festivals held in his 
honor every year. Mr. Benson was brought from 
London to manage the venture. The theater was 
there, the players, the money, all the essentials ex- 
cept—the spirit in the audience. Shakespeare was 
dead! Then began Mr. Benson’s real work, so to 
revivify Shakespeare that all the English-speaking 
worle. would come again into possession of its great- 
est treasure. Shakespeare was becoming academic, 
with phrases mulled over by critics and his identity 
questioned. To young students he was a task to be 
shunned. Shakespeare was dead in Stratford when 
pilgrims visited his grave! 

But, thanks to Mr. Benson, Shakespeare is alive in 
Stratford and now journeys to far places carry- 
ing a cargo of beauty, of tradition, of history, and 
the eternal verities of the humanities, untouched by 
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time. Perhaps, it 1s because the tradition is lacking 
and our acquaintance too casual that our American 
interpreters have failed to stir the blood, but certain 
it 1s that never has there been Shakespeare given in 
this country to equal the productions seen last week 
at the Mason, where the stately measures of blank 
verse became as natural human speech, and the 
persons speaking might have lived, loved and died 
but yesterday. Better fun than “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” is seldom found in the theater. The 
artistic groupings, the clever use of line and color 
in creating the illusions and carrying the imagina- 
tion along bespeak Mr. Benson’s skill. But so per- 
fect is the art of it that it is lost to sight in the 
beauty and harmony and human interest of the plays. 
The Stratford actor-manager has admirably linked 
the past with the present. 


It was a crowded auditorium that greeted the re- 
petition of the “Merry Wives” Friday might, proving 
that the earlier production had been its best adver- 
tiser. We venture to say that if the Stratford play- 
ers could have stayed a second week ir Los Angeles 
they would have faced capacity houses every night. 
This is to suggest to Manager Wyatt that he en- 
deavor to make arrangements through his New York 
principals for a return engagement of Mr. Benson’s 
players next year for a fortnight, in which time a 
wider repertoire can be covered and opportunity 
given the entire community to revel in the true spirit 
of Shakespeare, in revealing which these Stratford 
players excel. That it will prove a profitable venture 
the large houses late in the week amply testify, while 
the expressions of delight heard on every hand are 
sufficient guarantee that still larger audiences will 
be eager to greet the visitors at a return engagement 
next season. 


TICKLISH TIMES FOR OUR CONGRESSMEN 

HOSE Republicans who turned to Roosevelt and 

the Progressive ticket in 1912 and now seek re- 
election as Progressives in a Republican state are in 
about as helpless a dilemma as Senator Crawford of 
South Dakota has found himself, following the re- 
cent state wide primary, in which Representative 
Burke wrested the senatorial nomination from the 
incumbent. Instead of sticking to his new party 
Crawford performed another about-face movement 
and sought a second term on the regular Republi- 
can ticket. But the conservative element distrusted 
him and the radicals of 1912 were lukewarm tn their 
support resulting in his defeat. 


In this state we are due to see many surprises next 
fall. Congressional districts are likely to afford the 
hardest jolts, especially to those former Republicans 
who, like Charles Webster Bell of the Ninth district, 
assumed to be Republicans in order to get on the 
primary ticket and later repudiated that affiliation for 
the Progressive party. Under which political banner 
Bell will seek renomination is a matter of conjecture. 
The Honorable Charles is a political gymnast of 
wonderful dexterity and which way seems to assure 
success in that direction is he likely to hop. Just 
now he is adding to California’s disgrace by helping 
to repudiate a treaty obligation in order that a ship- 
ping monopoly may reap a handsome subsidy at the 
expense of the people. 

Bell’s position is Stephens’ dilemma also, in the 
Tenth district. Kettner is likely to be opposed by 
Needham who prefers Washington to Sacramento. 
Kettner’s vote on the repeal of the canal toll subsidy 
will be noted with deep interest. If he affiliates with 
Knowland, who has so outraged the decencies by his 
charges against the President, Kettner deserves to 
go down to defeat. We shall hope to find him true 
to his party tenets and in support of national in- 
tegrity; it is his only hope. Messrs. Curry, Kahn 
and Hayes are playing politics. Raker has gone 
over to the Hearst-Clark camp and has earned re- 
tirement. Kent is said to favor repeal and his past 
record for independent thinking and square dealing, 
together with his known opposition to all forms of 
subsidy graft, should align him with ‘he President. 
Church appears to have broken away from the bad 
political company of Knowland and is found sup- 
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porting the repeal. Nolan is an unknown quantity, 
probably lining up with his colleague, Kahn. There 
is retributive justice lying in wait for a half dozen 
of our congressional thimbleriggers. 





KNOWLAND’S DISGRACEFUL ALLEGATIONS 
PWARD of three hundred thousand votes were 
cast for Woodrow Wilson in California in 1912 
and of this number it is reasonable to believe that 
two hundred thousand resent the insulting speech 
voiced by Representative Knowland, Republican as- 
pirant to the United States senate, who charged on 
the floor of the house Saturday that the President 
had entered into a bargain with England whereby 
the exemption clause of the Panama canal tolls bill 
would be eliminated in return for England’s support 
of America’s Mexican policy. Replying to a specific 
question on this point Mr. Wilson is quoted as say- 
Neveu 
Of course, that answers itself. It is just the 
crowning insult of a number of insults that have 
been injected into the tolls debate. The whole 
thing reminds me of the story of an effective de- 
bater who sent a challenge into a county very hos- 
tile to him for q debate. The people down there 
did not care for the job, but they put up the man 
they liked best, a big, husky fellow called Tom. 
The challenger was given the first hour of two 
hours of debate and nad not syoken more than 
thirty minutes when it was evident that he had 
convinced the audience that he was on the right 
side. One of Tom’s partisans from the rear of 
the hall, however, rose to his feet and shouted: 


“Tom, call him a liar and make him fight.” That 
is the stage this debate has reached. 


sad, but true. There is far less excuse for Know- 
land’s insulting remarks than there was for Senator 
Jones’ oratory to similar purpose. On the floor of 
the upper house of congress the senior senator from 
Washington announced that he had done the Presi- 
dent an injustice in suggesting that the occupant of 
the White House was in collusion with England. 
But such an apology did not deter Knowland several 
days later from uttering the crowning insult to the 
President of the United States, a dastardly insinua- 
tion that should not go unresented by any loyal 
American in California, irrespective of party affilia- 
tion. What makes the charge the more shameful is 
that Knowland is playing sordid politics. He thinks 
that by blackguarding the President, of the opposite 
political faith, he can curry favor with the Republi- 


can party in his state and be elected to the United 


States senate. What a reflection on California! 

While Knowland’s allegations may be regarded as 
not unreflective of sentiment in the Sixth district, since 
we have seen no public repudiation of his course, 
they are not to be accepted in silence by the re- 
mainder of California and in behalf of a dissenting 
portion of the state the editor of The Daily News 
Sunday night telegraphed Chairman Adamson of the 
interstate and foreign commerce committee, in charge 
of the Sims resolution, a repudiation of the Know- 
land attitude and utterance, text of which will be 
found on the first page of this paper. We urge every 
American having faith in President Wilson’s in- 
tegrity of purpose to do likewise without loss of 
Tine: 


RECALL MOVEMENT THAT FAILED 


ESPITE the exertions of the state federation of 

labor to recall Senator Owens of the Ninth dis- 
trict for his alleged opposition to labor interests 
and repudiation of his party platform pledges the 
Democratic senator from Contra Costa county tri- 
umphed at the polls Tuesday, defeating the move- 
ment by a vote of 6747 to 5175, a total of 1572 in 
favor of his retention. The main points of conten- 
tion by those instigating the recall were that the sen- 
ator opposed the anti-injunction bill, the eight hour 
bill and industrial insurance, indicating his unfriend- 
liness to labor as a whole. In a vigorous campaign 
Owens refuted the allegations and, evidently, con- 
vinced the majority that he had not proved unmind- 
ful of the welfare of the district. 

Politically, the interest centered in the fight in 
Marin county which has been claimed as Progressive 
in its tendencies, ie., inclined to support the third 
party movement. But, contrary to expectations, the 
Progressive candidate, Mazza, ran a poor second to 
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Owens, whose majority in the county was 1082. In 
several of the outlying precincts of Marin the in- 
cumbent was indorsed by majorities of 71 to 3, 35 to 
5 and in one instance 4o to o. Evidently, the back 
districts had little sympathy with the labor leaders 
in their attempt to discipline the state -enator, whose 
chief offense seems to have been that he declined to 
take dictation. 

Richmond’s Twenty-Seven Hundred Club, which 
originated the fight against Owens, and later induced 
the state federation of labor to affhliate, met defeat 
in Contra Costa county by nearly 500 votes. In a 
campaign replete with stirring incidents the senator 
charged that his enemies desired to punish him for 
introducing the noted 2 o’clock closing law, which 
was a blow at the Barbary coast activities. All else, 
he asserted, was in the nature of a red herring trail 
to divert attention from the underlying motive. Al- 
though organized labor vehemently denied the impli- 
cation the Ninth district seems to have been con- 
viriced that the sitting senator was more sinned 
against than sinning and the recall movement failed 
of its object. 


PITY THE SORROWS OF THE RICH! 

ONCEIVE, if you can, a greater curse to a boy 

of fifteen than to come into an inheritance of 
thirty or forty millions of dollars. When he was an 
infant he was known as the “ten million dollar 
baby; litigation since then has been in progress 
which has recently been decided in the lad’s favor, 
so that at the tender age of fifteen he is overwhelmed 
by riches beyond the conception of a Midas. In soli- 
tary grandeur, under constant espionage of nurse and 
bodyguard the “richest boy” has been reared, his 
mother fearing ever the advent of the kidnaper. 

What has this youngster done that he should in- 
herit so dreadful a fate? Why is he not carefree to 
play unwatched by duenna or custodian? Leit to the 
resources of mud pies, sand hills, swimming holes, 
birdnesting, hookey, measles, birch rods and all the 
other joys and sorrows to which young America is 
heir. Perhaps, his window is grated at night lest 
porch-climbers mount to bear the youthful Croesus 
away for tribute? When he essays to dart outdoors, 
instantly, he is pursued and shadowed. His airings 
are never with lads of his age whose comings and 
goings disturb no one, whose truancies have no sin- 
ister relevancy. Alas, “the richest boy in the world” 
is practically a prisoner—and to his money! 

Better by far that the litigation had gone against 
him or that he could be empowered to give his wealth 
to charity save, perhaps, a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars, far too much forea lad’ who has character to 
form and a future to carve. What a hideous weighi 
to drop on the figure of a growing boy! Think of 
the joys in life that are denied him and which, in 
years to come, he will learn were unfairly withheld, 
to his bitterness of heart. Poor lad! MHeir to forty 
millions of dollars and unable to go picnicking with 
the kids in the village, dive off the wooden bridge 
into deep water on a summer afternoon when the 
cicadas are thrilling in the wheat field and the mea- 
dowlarks trilling from the fence posts. What a fate 
is his! 


TIP TO DEMOCRATIC STATE LEADERS 
HERE is not the slightest reason to believe that 
the Democratic state central committee will 
“issue a clarion call” to Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion Caminetti to enter the fight for the California 
governorship, so the gentleman from Amador county, 
now in Washington, may as well keep the cotton bat- 
ting in his ears to prevent being unduly swayed by 
appeals to lead his party emanating from private in- 
dividuals. Truth is the Caminetti cognomen smells 
not over sweet in California and its removal from 
public ken, until one of its bearers has expiated his 
sins 1n a place of retirement provided by the state for 
forced penitential purposes, is advisable. Caminetti 
as a candidate for governor on any ticket would be 
a sorry mistake. 
More and more the sentiment is growing that the 
successful candidate for governor will be named 
south of the Tehachapi, which is causing astute Dem- 
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ocrats to pass in review the most available guberna- 
torial material in Southern California. In this cate- 
gory Isadore B. Dockweiler of Los Angeles, who 
was Franklin K. Lane’s running mate in 1902, looms 
large and his name is oftener in the thoughts of the 
leaders than that of any other tentative candidate. 
Mr. Dockweiler is a p2rsuasive orator, a man of sin- 
gularly clear vision and whose mental poise is ad- 
mirable for its judicial fairness, Unfortunately, he 
is not a rich man and with a large family to rear he 
can ill-afford to undertake the expense of a state 
campaign. 

If a fund were to be subscribed by the Democratic 
party to insure the meeting of all legitiraate expenses 
of his candidacy it is possible that Mr. Dockweiler 
might be induced to enter the lists. He is easily the 
best man of all those now before the public seeking 
the Democratic nomination and with th: Republicans 
dividing the vote with the Progressives the Dock- 
weiler ticket, well entrenched by desirable candidates 
for the minor offices, would stand an excellent 
chance of succeeding at the polls. Caminetti is im- 
possible, Van Dyck is xeographically at fault, as well 
as only faintly desirable otherwise; Hall is of medi- 
ocre attainments; in fact, the list is painfully unat- 
tractive, viewed through state-wide eyes. Dock- 
weiler has the advantage of his previous campaign 
in which he polled 130,000 votes and, i1 addition, has 
the right residential focus. There is winning mate- 
rial in his direction. 


SPECIOUS TOLL ARGUMENTS RIDDLED 
ERHAPS, it is not necessary to apologize for 
devoting so much consideration to the free tolls 
controversy now agitating the country, but in view 
of the deliberate attempt of the Hearst papers to 
mislead the public, on the merits of the case, the 
equally reprehensible efforts of the opposing partisan 
papers to put the Democrats in a hole by making it 
appear that the repeal resolution is inimical to Amer- 
ican rights and American welfare, together with the 
selfish resolutions of our coast chambers of com- 
merce, the duty to combat all sttch attacks is of para- 
mount importance. Firmly of the belief that the 
treaty of 1901 must be observed if our country is to 
have moral standing with foreign nations and op- 
posed on principle to the subsidizing of private mo- 
nopolies at the expense of the national treasury we 
advocate with all the force of our convictions the 

repeal of the invidious free tolls exemption clause. 


Receipt of the debates in the house sheds additional 
light on the subject; they present so much sound ar- 
gument of an incontrovertible nature that we are cer- 
tain our readers will be interested in getting the 
point of view of the leaders whose sense of respon- 
sibility to their oath of office caused them to espouse 
the repeal resolution, One of the earlier speeches in 
support of the measure was that made by Represent- 
ative Pou of North Carolina whose review of the 
specious arguments offered in favor of tolls reten- 
tion offers abundant proof of the soundness of his po- 
sition. Passing from the language employed by John 
Hay, one of the sanest, best and cleanest of our 
diplomats, whose verbiage is open to no misconstruc- 
tion, in which he said, “There shall be no discrimt- 
nation against any such nation or its citizens or sub- 
jects in respect of the conditions or charges of traf- 
fic or otherwise.” Mr. Pou turned to the economic 
question, remarking: 

You may argue as much as you please, but the 
plain unvarnished truth is this free-toll exemption 
is a subsidy in its very nature. It cannot be any- 
thing else. It is estimated that canal tolls for the 
first year or so ought to amount to $4,000,000. It 
is also estimated that one-half of this four mil- 
lions would be collected from vessels engaged in 
coastwise trade. Now, what is the difference be- 
tween a proposition to relieve these vessels from 
the payment of two millions of canal] tolls and an- 
other proposition to pay the owners of such ves- 
sels exactly that amount out of the United States 
treasury? If these vessels pay tolls, the treasury 


gets the money. If they do not pay tolls, the treas- 
ury and the people lose just the amount remitted. 


But we are told that if we give this advantage to 
our coastwise trade it will enable the companies own- 
ing coastwise steamers to charge cheaper freight 


rates. 
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Who believes that for the million or two mil- | 





lions lost to the treasury, ergo, to the people, the 
latter will profit to that extent in lower freights? 
Is the marine carrying trade so vastly different from 
that of the land transportation lines that the motto, 
“all that the traffic will bear,” is unregarded by the 
waterway corporations? Here is another thought, 
which Mr. Pou advances: 


It is said by those who ought to know that the 
construction of the cana] will reduce the distance 
across the continent just one-third. If this be 
true, and I have not heard it disputed, in the very 
nature of things the transcontinental railroads 
cannot ecompete for that class of freight which 
coastwise vessels can get at all. Perishable freight, 
which requires quick transportation, will always 
be carried by the railroads. There can be no com- 
petition between the canal and the railroads for 
that class of merchandise. And the class of freight 
Which does not require quick transportation will 
find its way through the canal, whether we repeal 
the exemption or not, because, as I have said, it 
can be carried very much cheaper through. the 
canal, tolls or no tolls. The rate actually charged 
by way of the canal will probably be just enough 
under the railroad rate to bring business. Inas- 
much as the canal shortens the distance between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by one-third, the 
margin of difference in favor of the canal will be 
so great that the amount of tolls paid would hardly 
enter as a consideration, 


Naturally, Chairman Adamson of the interoceanic 
canals committee, to whom was confided the task of 
piloting the resolution to victory, made the most 
comprehensive survey of the controversy and_ his 
scintillant speech in support of repeal is replete with 
telling arguments. The nonsensical talk of United 
States battleships having to pay tolls was properly 
dismissed in a few words. The canal, the battleships 
and the tolls all belong to the United States, hence 
under any theory the only requirement would be to 
keep a census of the use of the canal by the gov- 
ernment. But the point is that by Article 2 of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, our government is permitted 
to construct the canal in any way it chooses and en- 
joy the exclusive right to provide for the regulation 
and management of the canal. Certainly, that gives 
the owner (our government) the right to pass its 
own property, subject to the provisions of the treaty. 
The rule applying reads: 


When based upon net registered tonnage for 
ships of commerce the tolls shall not exceed $1.25 
per net registered ton, nor be less, other than for 
vessels of the United States and its citizens. 


Repeal of free tolls is gained by striking out of 
the above sentence the words, “other than the ves- 
sels of the United States.” Obviously, it leaves as 
subject to tolls “ships of commerce” and no others. 
There is no warrant nor yet any foundation for the 
assertion that battleships were involvea at all. Says 
Mr. Adamson, “The official ships belonging to the 
government of the United States are not mentioned 
in the Panama canal act, nor should they be. The 
toll provision of section 5 deals with vessels which 
should pay tolls and has nothing to dc with official 
vessels of the government, which, as the owner of 
the vessels, tolls, and canal, would stultify itself to 
consider the question of paying tolls to itself.” This 
leaves the railroad bugaboo the sole stock in trade 
of the Knowland ranters and their ilk and on this 
point it “; interesting to ncte the Adamson argument 
Witt Sean lle): 


You were not told by the other side that most 
of the valuable ships in the coastwise trade are 
owned by the railroads or in alliance with the rail- 
roads, and the evidence is that one company ac- 
cused of being in alliance with the railroads, but 
denying it, keeps a grapevine telegraph communi- 
cating with the directors’ offices of al] the railroads 
and fixes the steamship rates just a little lower 
every time the railroads file a tariff. The evidence 
is not only of that line, but of other lines also 
capable of competing, that they will not compete 
at all—that line has enough ships to do all the 
coastwise business that will ever be done through 
the canal and that it always will do it in defiance 
of all companies and that the others will not com- 
pete with it. That company, the American Ha- 
walian Company, has been transshipping over the 
Tehauntepec Railroad: it pays to that railroad one- 
third of its entire freight rate; it loses two weeks’ 
time loading and unloading ships on the opposite 
sides of the isthmus. One-third of the freight rate 
is 331% per cent; two weeks’ loss of time for the 
ships to load and unload is 25 per cent, which 
makes 58% per cent, and they have to pay stokers 
and laborers for their work of transshipping, which 
would certainly be 8% per cent, making 66234 per 
cent. When they can sail ships through the canal 
without loss of time and without the expense of 
loading and unloading or dividing with the Te- 
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hauntepec Railroad they will save 66% per cent 
out of which to pay tolls at the canal. That com- 
pany can pop its heels and jump up and defy not 
only all railroads, but all steamship companies for 
the business through the canal, and it can haul 
freight for the amount of the tolls plus 33% per 
cent, their present charges. No railroad on earth 
would handle goods 500, much less 3,000, miles for 
that rate. The railroads never expected to com- 
pete on their own tracks with the canal. The rail- 
roads expected to get the free tolls and then run 
ships parallel with their own lines, drive off com- 
petition, and raise the rates to their own level. 


Former Senator Bard’s amendment, which sought 
to exempt coastwise ships, was adverted to by Mr. 
Adamson. That substitute was for article 3 of the 
first draft of the treaty, which, says Adamson, had 
already been stricken out on the motion of Senator 
Foraker, hence it was not germane and was promptly 
defeated, as also was Senator Bacon’s motion which 
essayed to abrogate article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention bearing on equality of use of the canal. 
This also was defeated by the senate by a vote of 
60 to 18, even Senator Bard voting against the amend- 
ment as he did for the treaty itself. Space forbids 
further consideration of Chairman Adamson’s able 
and convincing speech. We hope it will take the 
form of a public document, however, and find nation- 
wide distribution. It hits jingoism fairly between its 
squint-eyes and shows how the free tolls plank in the 
Baltimore platform was edged in though wholly at 
variance with the denunciation of subsidy measures 
that would place burdens on the people or take 
money from the treasury. It is a pity that he did not 
give the names of those coast congressmen who told 
him that he was absolutely right in his contentions, 
but as their friends at home felt the other way, they 
would be compelled to vote against him. Who are 
these misrepresentatives? They ought to resign at 
once. 


CHAMP CLARK AND THE “JACKAL PRESS” 
HAT constitutes the “jackal press” to which 
Speaker Clark alludes in his swan song ad- 

dress opposing repeal of free tolls? Presumably, the 

Missourian intended reference to the opposition 

papers—which find in the free tolls controversy op- 
portunity to make a party issue and disrupt Demo- 
cratic harmony. But what greater jackal than his 
newspaper backer, Hearst, can be named in the en- 
tire list of publishers of Republican organs? On the 
outskirts of the administration camp the jackals of 
the Hearst entourage take their stand and paw over 
the political refuse there dumped in the search for 
gangrenous matter. When they find such what a 
howl of satisfaction arises! How hideous their cries! 


It is an unfortunate allusion that Champ Clark 
makes. That is, unfortunate for his political spon- 
sor, since no matter what he may have had in mind, 
the intelligent public can arrive at but one conclu- 
sion. _No act is too contemptible for the Hearst 
jackals in the effort to discredit the President and 
his secretary of state. Speeches are deliberately 
twisted, as in Ambassador Page’s case, facts are con- 
stantly distorted and motives fiendishly misinter- 
preted. Jackals? It is the work of ghouls. Poe’s 
description fits their chief harpy who dances and 
yells as he knells, knells, knells his jangling bells, 
bells, bells and in his maleficent press attempts to in- 
spire contempt for the chief magistrate of the coun- 
try. What more traitorous work than his? What 
more pernicious jackalic instinct ts anywhere evinced ? 

Speaker Clark could not forbear the opportunity to 
make a gallery play when he said, “The fact that I 
am making this fight for our platform pledges may 
end my public career.” With similar insincerity he 
added, “There are many things worse than being de- 
feated for congress, or defeated for the speakership, 
and even worse than to be defeated for the presi- 
dency. One of them is to repudidate the platform on 
which you were elected to office.” Another is to be 
compelled by the chief jackal to take up arms against 
the leader of one’s party to pay political debts. 
That is Champ Clark’s position. Far worse than his 
defeat for the presidency to the country would have 
been his election, for in that case the jackal press 
would have been seated on the presidential carcass 
by this time picked clean. 
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Brief Studies of Alitred Noyes’ W orlke=sill. By HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 
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LL who have read Mr. Noyes’ “Sherwood will 

at once recognize the fact that pastoral poetry 
is his fort. And, perhaps the most beautiful of all 
his songs is the “Companion of a Mile” m the next 
scene of the Mermaid Tavern Tales. Beneath the 
Inn window there stands one morning in May, Will 
Kemp, the morrice dancer, who actually danced 
across England—from London to Norwich, in nine 
days and was proclaimed: 


Freeman of Merchant Venturers and hedge-kKing 
Of English morrice-dancery for ever. 


Kemp enters the Mermaid Tavern with a throng 
of dancers and jesters. It is the first of May. While 
the throng is making merry, Sir John Suckling comes 
in, waving a ballad above his head. It is the song 
“The Companion of a Mile,” which commerorates 
Kemp's nimble and enduring feat: 


With Georgie Sprat my overseer, and Thomas Slye, 
my tabourer, 

And William Bee, my courier, when dawn emblazed 
the skies, 

I met a tall young butcher as I danced by little 
Sunbury, 

Head-master o’ morrice-dancers all, 
borough of hyes. 


By Sudbury, by Sudbury, by little red-roofed Sud- 
bury, 

He wished to dance a mile with me! 
courtly bow; 

I fitted him with morrice-bells, with treble, bass 
and tenor bells, 

And “Tickle your tabor, Tom,” I cried, “we’re going 
to market now. 


high head- 


I made a 


And rollicking down the lanes we dashed and frol- 
icking up the hills we clashed, 

And like a sail behind me flapped his great white 
frock a-while, 

Till, with a gasp, he sank and swore that he could 

dance with me no more; 

over the hedge a milk-maid laughed, 

dance with him a mile?” 


“Vou lout!” she laughed, “I’!l] leave my pail and 
dance with him for cakes and ale! 

“T’'l] dance a mile for love,” she laughed, “and win 
my wager too. 

Your feet are shod and mine are bare; but when 
could leather dance on air? 

A milk-maid’s feet can fall as fair and light as 
falling dew.” 


And “Not 


I fitted her with morrice-bells, with treble, bass and 
tenor bells; 

The fore-bells, as I linked them at her throat, how 
soft they sang! 

Green linnets in a golden nest they chirped and 
trembled on her breast, 

And, faint as elfin blue-bells, at her nut brown 
ankles rang. 


The tabor fainted far away behind me, but her feet 
that day 

They beat a rosier morrice o’er the fairy-circled 
green. 

And o’er a field of buttercuts, a field of lambs and 
buttercups, 

We danced along a cloth of gold, a summer king 
and queen,.... 


Her rosy lips they never spoke, though every rosy 
foot-fall broke 

The dust, the dust to Eden-bloom; and, past the 
throbbing blue 

All ordered to her rhythmic feet, the stars were 
dancing with my sweet, 

And all the world a morrice-dance! 
but I knew. 4 


She knew not, 


And Death was but a change of key in Life the 
golden melody, 

And Time became Eternity, and Heaven a fleeting 
smile; 

For all was each and each was all, and all a wedded 
unity, 

Her heart in mine and mine in my companion of 
2° mile, 


At Melford town, at Melford town, at little grey- 
roofed Melford town, 

A long mile from Sudbury, upon the village green, 

We danced into a merry rout of country-folk that 
skipt about 

A hobby-horse, a May-pole and a laughing white- 
pot queen. 


They thronged about us as we stayed and there I 
gave my sunshine maid 

An English crown for cakes and ale—her dancing 
was so true! 

And “Nay,” she said, “I danced my mile for love!” 
I answered with a smile, 

“Tis but a silver token, lass, 
wager too.” 


thou’st won that 


I took my least of morrice-bells, my treble, bass 
and tenor bells, 

They pealed like distant marriage-beils! 
came William Bee 


And up 





With Georgie Spratt, my overseer, and Thomas 
Slye, my tabourer, 

“Farewell!” she laughed and vanished with a Suf- 
folk courtesie. 

# 4 * * * 

As I came home by Sudbury, by little red-roofed 
Sudbury, 

I waited for my bare-foot maid among her satin 
kine! 

I heard a peal of wedding-bells, of treble, bass and 
tenor bells; 

“Ring well!” I cried, ‘this bridal morn! You soon 
shall ring for mine. 


I found her foot-prints in the grass, just where 
she stood and saw me pass. 


I stood within her own sweet field and waited for | 


my may. 
I laughed. The dance had turned about! 
within; she’ll pass without, 


I stand 


And—down the road the wedding came, the road I | 


danced that day! 


I saw the wedding folk go by with laughter and 
with minstrelsy, 

I gazed across her own sweet hedge, I caught her 
happy smile, 

IT saw the tall young butcher pass to little red- 
roofed Sudbury, 

His plage upon his arm, my lost companion of a 
mile. 


The next scene depicts that notable tncident in the 
life of Ben Jonson, his imprisonment for a fancied 
offence to King James, in the play “Eastward Ho!” 
written by Chapman, Marston and Jonson. Mr. 
Noyes handles the incident with a mixture of broad 
humor and delicacy that serves to rob it of tragedy. 
Jonson, Marston and Chapman, through the clever 
intervention of Selden and Camden, are pardoned 
and released. They return to the Inn and Camden 
describes his interview with the King. It is well 
known that King James disliked tobacco. 


“Ah,” said the shrewd King, goggling his great eyes 
Cannily. “Did he not defame the Scots?” 
“That’s true,” said Camden like a man that hears 
Truth for the first time. “‘O, ay, he defamed ’em!”’ 
The King said very wisely, once again. 
“Ah, but,’ says Camden like a man that strives 
With more than mortal wit,” only such Scots 
As flout your majesty—and take tobacco. 
He is a Scot himself and hath the gift of preach- 
ing,” 

Then we gave him Jonson’s lines 
Against Virginia. ‘Neither do thou lust 
After the tawny weed; for who can tell 
Before the gathering and the making up 
What alligarta may have spawned thereon,” 
Or words to that effect. 

‘““Magneeficent!” 
ST the King—‘“who knows, who Knows, in- 
eed? 

That’s a grand touch, that Alligarta, Camden!” 


“The Scot who wrote those great and splendid 
words,” 
Said Camden, “languishes in Newgate, sire.” 


“God bless my soul,” 
Spluttered the King, goggling his eyes again, 
“What do you make of it, Camden?” 
“I should say, 
A Puritan plot, sire; for these justices— 
Who use tobacco—use their law, it seems, 
To flout your majesty at every turn. 
If this continue, sire, there’ll not be left 
A royal ear or nose in all your realm.” 


At that our noble monarch well-nigh swooned. 
He waved his hand 

And rose. “These men must be released at once!” 

Then, as I think, to seek a safer place, 

He waddled from the room, his rickety legs 

Doubling beneath that great green feather-bed 

He calls his ‘person.’—I shall dream tonight 

Of spiders, Camden.—But in half an hour 

Inigo Jones was armed with Right Divine 

To save such ears and noses as the ball 

Required for its perfection. Think of that! 

And let this earthly ball remember, too, 

That Chapman, Marston and our great big Ben 

Owe their poor adjuncts to—ten Grecian robes 

And ‘Jonson’ on tobacco! England loves 

Her poets, Oh, supremely when they are dead.” 


The “ten Grecian robes” refers to the masques 
which the ladies of King James’ court were about 
to give when the poets of the masque, Jonson, Chap- 
man and Marston, were imprisoned. The scene that 
follows, “The Burial of a Queen,” is somber and 
beautiful with its lyrics describing the real and the 
mock funerals of Mary Queen of Scots. Chapman, 
Browne, Herrick, Drayton, Lodge, Drummond and 
Ford are seated about the fireplace of the Inn. The 
erstwhile pot-boy, now a man and host of the Mer- 
maid, tells of the entrance of the grave-digger, old 
Searlet, who is quite willing after he has been 
warmed by ale, to recount his experiences. A mys- 
terious ruby is seen to come and go on his hand as 
he sits in the glow of the fire. Ford comments upon 




















it, leading to a recount of the jewel’s significance. 
That is, however, another story, much too long to 
quote. 

The Burial of a Queen is the title to that som- 
berely beautiful description of the real and the mock 
funeral of Mary Queen of Scots. Chapman, Browne, 
Herrick, Drayton, Lodge, Drummond, and Ford are 
seated about the fireplace of the Mermaid Tavern. 
The erstwhile pot-boy, now a grown man and host 
of the Inn, tells of the entrance of the grave-digger, 
Ord. Scarlet: 


Suddenly in the porch I heard a sound 

Of iron that grated on flags. A spade 

And pick came edging through the door. 
tion). 


(descrip- 


O, room! 

Room for the master-craftsman, muttered Ford 
And grey old sexton Scarlet hobbled in. 
He shuffled off the snow that clogged his boots, 
—On my clean rushes—brushed it from his cloak, 
Blew out his lanthorn, hung it on a nail, 
Leaned his rude pick and spade against the wall, 
Flung back his rough frieze hood, flapped his gaunt 

arms, 
And called for ale. 


“Come to the fire,’ said Lodge. 
“Room for the wisest counsellor of kings, 
The kindly sage that puts us all to bed, 
And tucks us up beneath the grass-green quilt.” 


“Plenty of work, eh Timothy?” said Ben. 

“Work? Where’s my liquor? O, ay, there’s work to 
spare,” 

Old Scarlet croaked, 
stoup, 

While Ben said softly—‘Pity you could not spare 

You and your Scythe-man, some of the golden lads 

That I have seen here in the Mermaid Inn!” 

Then with a quiet smile he shook his head 

And turned to Master Drummond cf Hawthornden. 

“Well, songs are good; but flesh and blood are 
better. 

The gray old tomb of Horace glows for me 

Across the centuries, with one little fire 

Lit by a girl’s light hand.” Then, under breath, 

Yei with some passion, he murmured this brief 
rhyme: 


then quaffed his creaming 


“Dulce Ridentem, laughing through the ages, 
Dulee loquentem, O fairer far to me, 

Rarer than the wisdom of all his golden pages 
Floats the happy laughter of his vanished Lalage. 


The sexton comments upon the rhyme, then calls 
attention to himself, beginning with a recitation of 
his experiences. 


He rose to his feet, 
Picked up his spade and struck an attitude, 
Leaning upon it. “I’ve got to feel my spade 
Or I'll forget it. This is the way I speak it 
Always.” And with a schoolboy’s rigid face 
And eyes fixed on the rafters, he began 
Sing-song, the pedlar poet’s bunch of rhymes: 


As I went by the cattle-shed 
The grey dew dimmed the grass, 

And, under a twisted apple-tree, 
Old Robin Scarlet stood by me. 

“Keep watch! Keep watch tonight,” he said, 
“There’s things ’ull come to pass. 


“Keep watch until the moon has cleared 
The thatch of yonder rick; 
Then I’ll come out of my cottage-door 
To wait for the coach of a queen once more; 
And—youw’'ll say nothing of what you’ve heard 
But rise and follow me quick.” 


7 . He stood beneath a lilac spray, 
And never a word he said; 
But as I stole out of the house, 
He pointed over the orchard boughs, 
Where, not with dawn or sunset 
The Northern sky grew red. 


i followed him“and half in fear, 
To the old farm-gate again; 
And, round the curve of the long white road, 
I saw that the dew-dashed hedges glowed 
Red with the grandeur drawing near, 
And the torches of her train. 


They carried her down with singing, 
With singing sweet and low, 

Slowly round the curve they came, 
Twenty torches dropping flame, 

The heralds that were bringing her 
The way we all must go. 


At the conclusion of the evening’s talk the sexton, 
old Scarlet, rises and says: 


. ’ll tell you something more, 
There’s nothing, nothing now in life or death 
That frightens me. Ah, things used to frighten me. 
But never now. I thought I had ten years; 
But if the warning comes and says, “Thou fool, 
This night!” why, then, I’m ready. 


On Christmas eve we heard that he was dead. 
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-- Art of the Stratford Players---87 MARSHALL ILLSLEY = <2. 











H, what a heavy loss, now they are gone! What 
A bare prose the everyday world after living in 

the high company of kings, torn by splendid 
passions, moved by intense emotions, dipped in 
mighty sorrows, and all attuned to the exquisite 
rhythm of noble poetry! As Emily Dickinson puts it, 
“Oh, how dreary marbles after playing crowns.” 

It was an experience never to be forgotten, one 
whole glorious week of Shakespeare! J was not de- 
voted to Shakespeare on the stage, that 1s the sur- 
prising part of my experience. I was more likely to 
come away from even a gorgeous production with a 
sense of disappointment and vague discomfort as of 
having lost something precious out of the play, rather 
than of having gained fresh insights. And the somie- 
thing lost was always the poetry. There might be 
drama, passion, character and pageant, but somehow 
the poetry had evaporated. But these English play- 
ers, whatever else they did, or did not give us, gave 
us the poetry of Shakespeare in full measure. And 
I mean more than just a correct, dignified reading 
of the lines, I mean that the whole atmosphere of 
the piece, the fundamental conception was steeped 
in. poetry. The texture was rich all the way through, 
there were no thin, mean, disillusioning patches: 
every word was spoken intelligently, every dummy, 
even, was sympathetic. 

Think what it would mean to the artistic life of a 
city to have access to stich a noble and refreshing 
pleasure, say, once a week as to a symphony con- 
cert: a different drama of Shakespeare for twenty 
weeks on end done as this well-trained company can 
do them, where each person humbles himself to the 
poet’s (and the director’s!) will, and plays bor the 
ensemble, never to exploit him own individuality, 
just as the flute and violin and double-bass subordin 
ate themselves to the spirit of Maestro Beethoven and 
Mr. Tandler, and the greater the individual musician 
the more perfect the subordination, the more periect 
the ensemble. 

x *k OK 

One great pleasure in following the work of a 
repertory company is from seeing the same actor 
assume several roles--now a king, now a fool, and 
now perhap a blind beggar, showing his ability to 
create widely varying types of character. What a 
group of actors was here, where Mr. Ayrton passed 
from Pistol to Gratiano, from Gratiano to John of 
Gaunt, to Touchstone and to King Claudius, each 
character entirely different, and each magnificently 
portrayed! And where Mr. Caine could do Fluellen, 
Launcelot Gobbo and the Gravedigger, all with equal 
distinction, and with his delicious inflections and 
rolling eyes. What is this mystery of personal mag 
netism, that an actor has but to appear and utter 
one word, and he has the whole audience joyfully 
his? No matter what Mr. Caine did we all wanted 
to hug him! 

And what a contrast from the irresistible laughter 
and mad pranks of Mistress Page in the “Merry 
Wives” to the exquisite and melting Ophelia of Miss 
McDowell, as tender and nitiful a presentment of the 
part as I ever saw. It would be a pleasure to go 
through the whole list of these accomplished artists 
and speak of contrasted achievements—Mr. Coch- 
rane’s classic work as King and Duke, Bishop, Jus- 
tice and Lord Chamberlain, never repeating his et- 
fects, but always clean cut as a cameo; then there 
was Miss St. John’s adorable boys and pages full of 
swagger and fun, and that best of qualities—charm ‘ 
and Mr. Calvert’s solid, quiet old men and the ghost, 
as well as his substantial Falstaff. 

The most supremely beautiful scene of the week 
if 1 were to choose one for remembrance, would be 
the casket scene of the “Merchant of Venice.” The 
dark Gordon Craig curtains hanging from the very 
heavens in magnificent simplicity with only the break 
of the sunny doorway, made a stiperb setting for the 
rich Venetian costumes, the loveliest costumes, per- 
haps, that men and women have ever worn, designed 
in an age of gorgeous art to set off the points of 
manly beauty—the fine leg, the strong throat, and 
equally well to heighten feminine grace in the close 
fitting body and SWeepwie Guareies. 


One gloated over each grouping of this scene, for 
swift, easy and unstudied as the action appeared 
every pause was a picture of the highest art, perfec- 
tion to the last finger tip and fold of a cape or gown, 
absolute Titians and Paul Veroneses. One saw not 
only Portia and Bassanio, but Mr. Carrington and 
Miss Green embodied all the glorious company of 
Shakespeare’s heroes and heroines. Like the over- 
tones of a violin one heard and saw at the same 
time Romeo and Juliet, Miranda and Ferdinand, 
Rosalind and Orlando, Beatrice and Benedict—those 
figures immortal youth, unfading beauty, and undy- 
ing love. Youth, beauty, love, a divine illusion, and 











when the remorseless curtain brought it to an end 
you were ready to “weep from the sad whole of 
pleasure!” 

Back, and in, and of it all was the master mind, 
the director, interpreter and fashioner, whose taste, 
craftmanship, scholarship, and years of patient work 
had come to high fruition. Praise to ali the per- 
formers, but more than praise to Mr. Benson,—pro- 
found admiration and lasting gratitude for having 
enriched our lives by examples of an art of the 
noblest and purest quality. Never again can I have 
doubts of Shakespeare on the stage. Shakespeare 
with his poetry retained is the only spoken and acted 
Shakespeare I want, and that is precisely Mr. Ben- 
son’s unique achievement, he presents a poetic drama. 
And a truly poetic drama is not a measured, stilted, 
artificial and lifeless drama by any means, that is 
just what it is not. It is above all natural, simple, 
beautiful, wherein verse and figure of speech seem 
the very tongue of human emotion. 

Of his own work, it is difficult to chooose, but per- 
haps because it was so new to me I was most touched 
by his Richard If, a play the poetry of which I had 
long admired, 1 doubted of its dramatic qualities. To 
my surprise and joy there was not one tedious mo- 
ment. In the first place it was a noble pageant, a 
splendid picture of heraldry and knightly circum- 
stance, illuminating and instructive. It made nears 
and human, and full of passion, the quaint forms 1n 
armor that stand so dead and far away in the re- 
sounding corridors of the world’s museums, mere 
empty shells of an age outworn, and which it is 1m- 
possible to believe were ever tenanted by souls with 
parts, passions and fears like to ourselves. 

Mr. Benson struck the note of Richard’s weakness 
in the opening scene. An effeminate, luxury-loving, 
secure, poetic dreamer, thrust into the seat of the 
king of a distracted and torn kingdom, what was 


there but tragedy in store? He lolled upon a sofa | 


dallying with a rose, his slender white hand fondling 
a spaniel idly, while two of his most powerful nobles 
were bearding each other in a rending passion there 
in the very presence of their king, so that when he 
bids them cease it is as if he were saying to the 
waves, be still, The whole play is epitomized in that 
opening scene—the character of the king, the charac- 
ter of Bolingbroke, the state of the kingdom. 


Only an artist of the finest grain could interpret 
the divine poetry of this play. It demands not only 
acting and imagination, but culture of a breadth and 
depth few actors, alas, have achieved; and what 1S 
more rare, a breeding, an inheritance of culture, that 
has been denied many who find their way to honor 
upon the stage. Mr. Benson is to the manner born, 
and there is no most delicate nuance of the verse the 
beauty of which he does not feel. Our realistic drama 
of late has offered many types of coarse, low, brutal 
character, and we have acclaimed actors for their 
ability to hold up the mirror to nature, as if kings, 
gentlemen, scholars, poets and prophets were not also 
types of human nature. To make them live before 
our eyes demands a far wider and deeper knowledge 
of humanity and history, a far richer art, than to 
embody the coarse and low of contemporary society. 

The presentation of “Hamlet” was memorable for 
the quality I have praised in the other plays, the 
poetry that colored it from end to end. | would have 
had Hamlet’s make-up younger, the Queen’s older, 
Horatio’s more soldier-like and rugged—details that 
one criticised, but which never obscured the unfold- 
ing of the mighty play. Mr. Benson’s delivery of the 
great speeches was always satisfying. They were the 
expressions of a tortured soul, torn from the very 
depths of the heart. His values were masterly. He 
kept the speech to the players in a low key to save 
his big efforts, and the famous soliloquy was an in- 
tense communing with himself, as it should be. His 
one burst of love to Ophelia was heart-rending, the 
memory of which clutches my throat now. And when 
he got to the tremendous, volcanic climaxes he had 
all his forces in reserve, and his passion was devas- 
tating. In reading the play the fight at the grave, 
and the calmly arranged fencing bout always seemed 
almost beyond credence coming on the heels of the 
terrible explosions that have gone before, but as 
acted one accepted them without question, even to 
the jumping of Laertes into the grave. 

* eo 

Mr. Benson’s Hamlet was distracted to the verge 
of insanity, but to my mind never was insane. Where 
reason goes the tragedy is over, as m the close of 
Ophelia and Lear. The dramatic contest of opposing 
wills, or the will against fate, is done when the rea- 
son gives way and confesses itself beaten. Madness 
like death closes the contest. Hamlet feigned insanity 
to gain a definite end; though swept into a very 








maelstrom of distracting passions and ghostly fears 
you believe his will still attempted to guide his 
actions, 

And one cannot close without a word about Mr. 
Benson’s wonderful Shylock, a figure that never once 
suggested the actor. It was a terrible, pitiful, hated 
and hateful old man. The make-up was marvellous 
and stiggested a famous Rembrandt portrait. The 
business was rich, full, consistent and illuminating. 
Shylock’s return with a lantern to his deserted house 
was a thrilling picture. 

Almost never could I see any point of the business 
that might be improved, but in the court scene if 
Portia could stand up one step it would add to her 
dignity and authority by bringing her slightly above 
Shylock and Antonio. Her robe was too full and 
took away from her height. 

And when at Belmont Jessica denounces her father 
to Bassanio and Portia, it was quite shocking to have 
her so cheerful and forth-putting about it. The poor 
girl was glad to escape with the stolen goods, but 
one would like a trace of tenderness or pity for her 
father, and if that speech could be drawn out as it 
were like a bitter yet terrible confession it would win 
the sympathy of the audience for Jessica. En pas- 
sant, I would praise the superb costume of Jessica, 
and the half lighted scene of her at the window, 
full of mystery and poetry. 

Another significant effect of shadow was Boling- 
broke’s first accession to the throne when Richard 1s 
still on the steps and cannot believe he is not still 
the king. Richard is in a blaze of light, Bolingbroke 
seated in the dark shadow of a banner. When Rich- 
ard finally descends the light falls in full effulgence 
on the throned figure of Bolingbroke. It was a mas: 
terly touch of stagecraft. 

In writing to a friend about the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” I said it took me back in its naive aban- 
don, its joyous dancing and Homeric laughter a 
thousand years, more or less, to the days of the 
Vokes family. Are there any of the readers of this 
appreciation who recall Fred and Rosina Vokes in the 
“Belles: ot the Kitchen.” That my comparison was 
valid was proved yesterday when a clever woman in 
speaking of the “Merry Wives” said, “Of course, you 
don’t remember the Vokes family?” And I cried, 
“You, too, were reminded of that laughter of our 
youth—Rosina Vokes!” 

Only an English company could play the “Merry 
Wives.” We Americans are too sophisticated, too 
self conscious; the English still have a fund ot 
naivete and robust animal spirits that make it possi- 
ble to throw themselves whole-heartedly into primi- 
tive and boylike fun. 

For, all in all, we shall not look upon their like 
again—tnless, perchance, we can prevail upon then 
to make a speedy return. 


Ho 


GRAPHITES 
Comes April now with vernal pulses stirred, 
An open page from Nature’s wondrous Word; 
And in our hearts the longing to be free 
Of desk and grind finds echo ceaselessly. 


In San Francisco Albert C. Toll committed sui- 
cide today by shooting himself in the right temple. 
Evidently, he believed in repeal. 


Alack-a-day! “General” Kelley, late leader of the 
unwashed army at Sacramento, has been found guilty 
Of vagrancy and is to be sentenced Saturday. Fare- 
well, a long farewell to all his fancied greatness. 

That Pasadena girl who was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident and sued for $20,000 because she was 
unable to wear decolleté gowns was denied financial! 
award for alleged damages. She may recover other- 
wise. 


President Wilson bears no malice to the Pacific 
coast despite the raucous voices of its Kahns and 
Knowlands. He has asked congress ‘or an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for a government exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific exposition. 

That “adobe house” at Torreon in which the Ve- 
lasco remnant is said to be intrenched is likely to 
prove as historical as the famous Alamo at San An- 
tonio. Too bad that Velasco’s cause is not so just 
as was that of the Alamo defenders. 


By going on record against state-wide probibition 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce emphasizes 
the tactical error that was made in not excluding 
the native grape-wine industry from the provisions 
of the proposed drastic act. Better half a loaf than 
no bread. 





Once Brilliant Mind Agley 


Old-time readers of The Graphic will recall with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and regret my prede- 
cessor in the editorial chair, the brilliant, scintillant, 
erudite, playfully cynical, philosophical R. Hay Chap- 
man, formerly managing editor of the old Morning 
Herald. A graduate of Cambridge, Dieck wielded a 
trenchant yet ever a graceful pen, and it was a loss to 
the local literary firmament when he went to San 
Francisco to take up the cause of the harried Cal- 
houn. “Just for a handful of silver he left us, alas,” 
and it was to his undoing, for in the mad whirl of 
that campaign to preserve Calhoun from undergoing 
the fate that befell Ruef Dick’s finely-attuned brain 
gave way and the once delicately responsive mind 
became as a blank to things mundane and rational. 
For nearly two years the poor fellow was cared for 
in a private asylum in the north, but for more than 
a year he has been harbored in Agnew’s state hos- 
Dilal 1 santa Clara County, at times a victim of 
violent mental aberration. For years Dick was a 
popular member of the Sunset Club and last Friday 
night his old associates were thrilled and touched by 
the recital of a recent visit paid by Dr. John RK. 
Haynes, a fellow Sunsetter, to Agnew’s. Said the 
doctor, who is a member of the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections: 

Of course I inquired for our old friend, Dick. A 
baseball game was in progress and Dick was among 
the spectators. The superintendent called to him 
and O, how changed he was in appearance from 
the Dick we knew in the days of yore. “Do you 
know me, Dick?’ I inquired. A quizzical smile 
played across his face, ‘‘You,” he replied, “are the 
father of direct legislation,” I had to laugh and 
acknowledged the corn. “Do you love your Savior?” 
he inquired. ‘I hope so,’ I answered. “Then excuse 
me &@ minute,’ he interposed, “I have a talisman 
for you.” Going over to a vacant seat he whipped 
out a Sheet of paper and rapidly wrote off the 
Lord’s prayer in Greek, which he handed to me 
with the most serious air. I put it in my pocket 
assuring him that it would be read with all care. 
We chatted for a few minutes and then he returned 
to watch the game, having lost al! interest in me. 
Dr. Stocking tells me there in a bare chance of 
Dick’s recovery to normal, but there is no cer- 
tainty. 

Here-is the curious sequel to the Lord’s prayer in 
Greek, as written by my old friend. At Cambridge 
Dick took honors in Greek and at one time read and 
wrote both the old and modern Greek languages. 
Before he left his English home he had a quarrel 
with his father, a Church of England clergyman, 
whom he never forgave for a real or fancied in- 
jury. His mother he adored. The Lord’s prayer, 
strange to say, evades the paternal form of invoca- 
tion and employs the feminine gender. It begins, “My 
mother who art in heaven,” and throughout the prayer 
maintains this invidious apostrophe. This was con- 
firmed by the Greek scholar of the Sunset Club, 
Judge E, W. Camp whose tendency to read Euripides 
in the original to lull himself to sleep I have long 
suspected, an impeachment the chief counsel of the 
Santa Fe has diffidently admitted. Poor old Dick! 
He was a rare character before evil days came upon 
him and we all pray that he may be restored to sanity 
and his friends. 


Those Mysterious Rumors 


I suppose everyone in the last few months has 
heard certain sensational rumors concerning the 
financial standing of several of the mercantile houses 
in Los Angeles which have been regarded as ermi- 
nently successful. The source of these has always 
been a mystery, for it is certain that if there had 
been any truth in them the establishments concerned 
would have had to go into receiverships long ago. 
The Times pretends to have discovered the source 
in “dynamite and labor union circles” and without 
going so far as to accuse the Record openly, intro- 
duces its theory by recalling the sensational “What's 
the Matter With Los Angeles” series of several 
months ago in the Scripps’ sheet. Of course, any- 
thing the Times says about the Record must be 
taken with the same degree of caution as anything 
Earl says about Otis—it may have a grain of truth 
but this will be distorted out of all semblance to its 
original self before it is turned over to the public. 
If the Record had any important circulation it would, 
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perhaps, have had a depressing effect upon the busi- 
ness community, through its frank sympathy with the 
anarchistic I. W. W. and army of loafers which dig- 
nifies itself with the title “unemployed. I doubt the 
Times’ insinuation that the Record publishers would 
maliciously seek to destroy the credit of firms which 
refused to advertise in their paper. 


Prof, Edwards’ Wives 


Sunsetters’ will appreciate a good joke on their 
fellow-member Prof. A. E. Edwards, who is also one 
of the scintillant stars of the Twilight Club of Pasa- 
dena. Tuesday night the club held its monthly dinner 
at the Raymond where Mrs. Walter Raymond was 
hostess to a dozen of the wives of Twilight mem- 
bers in an adjoining room. After dinner Captain 
Charles T. Leeds, U. S. A., gave an entertaining talk 
on the work of the army engineer corps with especial 
reference to harbor development. Before the pro- 
gram began Prof. Edwards, whose wife was one of 
Mrs. Raymond’s guests, rose from his seat and sug- 
gested that “inasmuch as a dozen of our wives are 
present,” it would be a graceful act to invite them to 
listen to Captain Leeds’ paper. The club acquiesced, 
when, quick as a flash the brilliant Dr. Robert Free 
man jumped to his feet and moved that Prof. Ed- 
wards be delegated a committee of one to escort his 
dozen wives to seats. Amid roars of laughter the 
motion carried and the procession filed in. 


Weakly Freak “Foiled by Fate” 


Today’s first issue of the new weekly publication, 
“The Weakly Freak”—published last Monday—con- 
tains a striking example of the tricks that are played 
by circumstances when we would be at our best. 
The first article in the paper is a story entitled 
“Foiled by Fate,” and fate certainly was at work, 
for here is the way the climax of the story ap- 
peared in the paper, after the printers were through 
with it 
I stumbled to my feet and reeled to my log cabin. To 
I stumbled to my feet and reeled to my log cabin.‘ “To 
My God!” 


Nor was fate the only individual playing tricks. 
A person signing himself, “E. Forbes-Wilkinson” 
contributes a department beginning with this line, 
“The sins that you do by two and two, you must 
pay for one by ome,” which heretofore has been 
believed to be from Kipling’s “Tomlinson.” Stull, 
these are things which may easily happen in the 
turmoil of publishing a first issue. The only criti- 
cism is that the publication is not nearly so freakish 
as one would hope from the name.” 


Proved Her Social Position 


“Crossing cops” occasionally exchange funny quips 
with recalcitrant chauffeurs, chauffeuses and auto 
drivers. Here is one that is going the rounds: A 
young matron who drives her own car, and has 
enough of the Celt in her to warrant a ready reply, 
was approaching the Broadway and Seventh street 
crossing, and, paying more attention to her com: 
panions than to the policeman’s signals, bowled 
over the intersection on the wrong signal. The 
crossing “cop” is no respecter of sex in drivers and 
called to the young woman, who did not heed the 
warning; the second cry, louder than the first, with 
an order to back up, was met with her retort, 
“What's the matter with you, you d—d fool, can’ 
you see I’m a lady?” to the utter astonishment of 
the street guardian. The same young widow drove 
her car over to The Huntington to make a call not 
long ago and left her auto close to the entrance, 
within the forbidden parking strip. The obsequious 
doorman directed attention to the fact that autos 
were not allowed to stand there, whereupon a sharp 
passage occurred in which she told the flunky he 
could move it himself if he didn’t like it. Returning, 
presently, the owner of the car remarked to her com- 
panion in a high-pitched voice that carried easily to 
the doorman: “Too bad, Mrs. Huntington was not 
in.’ At which the bebuttoned attendant, in spite ot 
the dignity of his position, hurriedly put himself in 
cranking position in front of the auto, cranked it 
on signal from the chauffeur, saluted with much 
deference and forgot the tip. 


Status of Decollete Gown Defined 


At length, the courts have been forced to take cog- 
nizance of the decollete gown—not as to its morality 
or otherwise, but as to the right of a woman to wear 
it, or to protect her charms which make the wearing 
of one possible. A young woman of Pasadena was 
struck by an automobile, and so injured that a scar 
was left on her shoulder when the wounds healed. 
She sued for $20,000, claiining that her social pros- 
pects were ruined by reason of the fact that she 
never would be able to wear a dress cut low in the 
neck. Judge Jackson, in his instructions to the jury, 
ignored the social plea, and the young woman was 
given only $250 damages. It is thus established that 
a decollete gown is not to be regarded as a necessity 
in the career of a woman. There are many who, na- 
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ture not having been kind, are forever barred from 
thus adorning, or unadorning themselves, for public 
affairs, and so, presumably, the learned judge de- 
duced that what was out of the question for a great 
part of the sex, could not be regarded as imperative 
for the remainder. My sympathies to the young 
woman, but for once at least law and equity seem to 
go hand in hand. 


English Accent and American Audiences 


It is with considerable interest that the player 
folk will watch for the decision in the suit of Her- 
bert Standing against Oliver Morosco for $3,500 for 
breach of contract. Mr. Morosco says that Stand- 
ing’s English accent is so marked that his lines do 
not “get across,” and Standing replies that whatever 
his speech may be, it is English, and that he was 
hired to speak that language, and not any western 
hemisphere corruption thereof, or words to that ef- 
fect. As a matter of fact, American audiences have 
no difficulty in understanding real English actors. 
Forbes Robertson’s company was a delight, the 
“Milestones” players and the Stratford-on-Avon 
Shakespearean organization likewise. It is the actor 
who tries to ape the real English accent, and gets a 
sort of hybrid between Lancashire and cockney who 
puzzles the audiences, and usually he is an American. 
Not having seen Mr. Standing on the stage, or heard 
him speak, I do not know to which class he belongs, 
but doubtless the jury will be able to decide that 
point after hearing him in court. 


Little Theater Echoes Still Heard 


Not yet have those who had faith in the presence 
in Los Angeles of an intelligent playgoing public, 
ceased theorizing about the failure of the Little [he- 
ater. One of the latest of these comes from a wom- 
an who says she knows several persons who did 
not know the Little Theater had opened until after 
it was closed. This, she says, is because the morn- 
ing newspapers publish the theatrical news in the 
sporting section, and the sort of people who would 
have been interested in the Little Theater, had they 
known about it, never look at that part of the paper, 
with its pugilistic news and crude “comics.” 


Latest in April Foolery 


He is a young married man, so I will protect him, 
as his indiscretion was, in its way, innocent enough, 
though his prominence in certain sportive club cir- 
cles tempts me. He found on his desk at the office 
a memorandum, “Call up Miss Lyon at East 33— 
personal.” He unconsciously straightened his neck- 
tie and called the number. A man’s voice, rather 
gruff, answered. “Is Miss Lyon there?” our hero 
asked. “Well—yes—I guess she is. She was, the 
last time I looked,” was the reply. “I would like to 
speak to her.” “Well, I don’t know about that.” 
“Why not?” “Weil, it’s not customary.” “Now look 
here, I’ve a message on my desk asking me to call 
up Miss Lyon, and I want to speak to her.” My 
friend was growing annoyed at the grumpy individ- 
ual at the other end of the wire. “All right, my 
gay young friend,’ came the retort, “if you want to 
speak to Miss Lyon you come on down here and go 
in the cage yourself.” “What place is this?” young 
Romeo inquired. “The Wild Animal Farm,” was the 
reply, and the receivers banged simultaneously. 


Where Are Those Plays? 


Lost—two plays. One, by Otheman Stevens, guar- 
anteed to be stage-broke and suitable for immediate 
use. One, by Richard Barry, regarding which less 
is known. Stevens’ play was to have been produced 
by Oliver Morosco at the Burbank, but 1t has a cer- 
tain amount of intelligence in it, and Mr. Morosco 
has taken warning by the fate of the Little Theater 
and has gone in for musical comedy with considera- 
ble success. Barry’s play was to have followed 
Montgomery’s at the Little Theater, and, after Mont- 
gomery, there was no Little Theater. Verily, as 
George Broadhurst moans, the way of the dramatist 
is hard. 


Spooks and Spook-Hunters 


“There are more spooks and spook hunters in 
Los Angeles,” said Dr. James M. Buckley at the 
Methodist General Conference here in 1904, “than 
anywhere else its size in the world.” I believe it is 
true. Who would have expected to find in an ordi- 
nary office in a down-town office building such a 
weird crew as that of the Order of the Fifteen, 
whose devotions were broken up last week by a 
shooting affair, caused by the desire of an emotional 
youth to provide a sacrifice to the “all seeing eye?” 
Swamis keep swa’ming here, a few real ones and 
more fake ones, until all the conglomerate mysticism 
and its spurious offshoots from India, Egypt, Persia, 
and other out of the way countries, have become 
well represented. Negroes are active in the work as 
well, and succeed in palming themselves off as Asi- 
atics, though why a black man from Asia should be 
more mystical than a black from Louisiana I cannot 
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for the life of me see. Plain Yankees are pretty 
clever at this business of devising new religions also, 
but they usually take up a more established one like 
Spiritualism. The two nations looked upon with 
most disfavor on this coast, the Chinese and Jap- 
anese, are the only ones who do not flood us with 
these exotic superstitions. 


Envy or Connivance 
In the Express of the last day of March there ap- 


peared a statement that henceforth the sporting edi- | 


tion of that newspaper would be printed upon green 
paper, for pressroom convenience and “for the 
benefit of those readers who find the pink difficult 
to read by artificial light.” Now, the Herald sport- 
ing extra is green, and has a tremendous sale, prob- 
ably triple or more the combined sales of the Rec- 
ord and Express pinks. It has been suggested that 
the Express, after having been pink from blushes 
of mortification for these many months, has finally 
turned green from envy. Also, it is suggested that 
the Express readers must all be of the aged and in- 
firm variety, from the reference to their ocular dif- 
ficulties. The fact, however, is this: On the street 
cars in the evening the ratio of greens to pinks has 
been rather more than four to one, and often there 
would not be a pink in sight. Merchants and other 
advertisers going home in the evening would no- 
tice this, and the result upon advertising in the pa- 
pets publishing pinks was serious. To cover up this 


condition the Express adopted the general color | 


scheme, as it already has imitated the makeup and 
yellow proclivities of the Herald. Of course, this 
gives the Herald advertising force a tremendous 
weapon for a few days, but when the sensation has 
passed away, Mr. Earl’s canny move will aid in 
establishing a false security. Strange that it has 
not occurred to him that success in the newspaper 
battle is not to be reached through concealing weak- 
ness, but by engaging men of abilitv and permitting 
them to go ahead without being trailed by detec- 
tives, 


Power Bonds and Progress 


Apparently, the Edison company is not worried to 
any great extent over the proposal of Los Angeles 
to assimilate by force its local business, for the an- 
nouncement is made this week that nearly four mil- 
lion dollars is to be spent in the near future on ex- 
tensions and improvements of the service. Naturally, 
this money will go to the cities where there is no 
danger of the municipal ownership mania being 
spread in such a manner as to endanger the invest- 
ment. Power is one branch of industry in which suc- 
cess is not merely the filling of the present needs, but 
being able to look into the future and figure out with 
a degree of certitude, what the demand is going to 
be by the time the equipment for supplying it can be 
installed. The outside cities are the gainers from 
this subsidiary freak of the Owens River folly. 


Harry Girard as “Child Actor” 


Under the heading, “Child Actors to Stage Arroyo 
Fantasy” there appeared in a morning paper this 
week a picture of Harry Girard and his wife, Agnes 
Cain Brown Girard. The amusing thing was that the 
photographs had been so retouched and features so 
smoothed over that the Girards really were pictured 
as juvenile replicas of themselves. The facts appeared 
by going down into the column, where it was learned 
that Florence Willard’s clever fairy conceit, “Wan 0’ 
the Wood,” is to be given by children at the Little 
Theater, and the Girards are to appear at Pantages. 
There was no intimation of a return of the vaude- 
ville folk to their second childhood. Still, it must 
have made Harry feel several years younger to see 
himself in such kindergarten aspect under that head- 
line. 


Dr. Lindley in Vancouver 


Walter Lindley drops me a line from Vancouver 
advising that he is having an interesting trip through 
that part of British Columbia. “The Vancouver 
Club,” he says, “is housed in one of the most beau- 
tiful and complete structures of its kind on the 
American continent.” He will be home again next 
week, 


Prohibition Meets Heavy Sledding 


Latest of the obstacles to be encountered by the 
Prohibitionists in their ill-advised attempt to force 
their “dry” amendment upon the state this year, is 
the Chamber of Commerce resolution opposing the 
movement. There never has been sttch a series of 
mishaps to any campaign in the memory of man. 
First of all the party was distinctly divided, the Antti- 
Saloon Leagtte, the Laymen’s Conference of the 
Methodist Church, and various other powerful pro- 
hibition elements being strongly aligned against the 
idea of calling an election this year. Then, after 
stating that it would support the campaign, once it 
had been called, the Anti-Saloon League declared 
through its officers that it had decided to withdraw 


























to save its prestige from the certain defeat which 
was facing the amendment. Later, a compromise was 
arranged and this stand modified, but it is certain 
that this prohibition body will not unlimber its finan- 
cial resources for this battle. Now, one of the big 
commercial organizations of the state after another 
is aligning itself against the amendment. Within 
the last year or so the prohibitionists have failed to 
carry, On a straight prohibition issue, Pasadena, Re- 
dondo, Anaheim and San Bernardino. Their one vic- 
tory was Long Beach. Yet with all the fervor of the 
true fanatic they hurl themselves into a state cam- 
paign which will cost thousands upon thousands of 
dollars with certain defeat staring them in the face. 


School] Election Almost Default 


It was purest luck that the school election went 
as it did, good business sense carrying the day al- 
though the vote was ridiculously small, and author- 
izing a fifty years’ lease of Mercantile Place, the 
sale of minor property, and the construction of 
concrete or brick school houses. The newspapers 
tried to pretend that the reason for the small vote 
was the frequency of elections here. That is absurd. 
This is the first election held here since the election 
of the mayor and council nearly a year ago. The 
truth about it is there was nothing which would 
make sensational reading in the preelection prepara- 
tions, no chance for girl pictures, no controversy 
which permitted the waving of the banner of free- 
dom, so hardly a line was printed until about a day 
before the voting took place. Usually, in cases of 
that sort only the chronic kickers turn out at the 
polls, and it was fortunate that so many level-headed 
business men took enough interest to cast their bal- 
lots in support of the action which, I understand, 
the majority of the board of education favored. 


Sam McClure Nodding 


Exceedingly interesting is Sam McClure’s autobiog- 
raphy current in the magazine that bears his name 
and in the April number interest is sustained. But, 
surely, the author was nodding when he wrote the 
sentence that tells of a “rhyme” going about among 
self-satisfied people to the effect that: “When the 
Rudyards cease from Kipling and the Haggards ride 
no more.” I am wondering where the rhyme edged in. 


New Form of Burglar Trap 


Persons possessing valuables which would attract 
burglars may get a valuable tip from the experience 
of J. G. Bullock one night this week. The Bullock 
home was ransacked by a nocturnal prowler and a 
goodly collection of portable valuables piled on a 
table ready for removal. Upon entering the burglar 
evidently had taken a drink from a flask of whiskey, 
to reinforce his nerve, and then forgot where he put 
the flask. In kis determination to find the less than 
fifty cents worth of cheap liquor he made such a dis- 
turbance that he was discovered and had to make a 
hasty exit, leaving several hundred dollars worth of 
prospective loot. The moral seems to be that a good 
way to catch burglars is to leave whiskey around 
where they can find it easily and thus be diverted 
from their sinister intentions, or at least rendered so 
reckless that they will arouse the house. 


Bulgarian Art its Next 


Now comes Bulgarian art as the latest thing in 
decorative and conventional designing. An estimable 
young man who is inclined to follow the latest 
things in art work rather closely, was showing sam- 
ples to my friend, the Philistine, who remarked: 
“Why is it that we always go to the half-civilized 
countries for our fine art? These Japanese prints 
we hear so mttch about were the product of the un- 
progressive Japanese of a former generation. And 
so on with Indian pottery and baskets and now Bul- 
garian splashery, which is, to me, without form and 
void. It seems to me if it is only among these peo- 
ples that we can get our best ideas of art, we are 
better in heathen darkness. We must admit one of 
two things, that as the world advances the decora- 
tive arts wane, or the world ts not advancing.” 


Educational Circles Enriched 


Dr. Benjamin F. Stelter, the new man who is 
coming to the English department of the University 
of Southern California, would be a welcome addi- 
tion to any faculty. He is German by descent as his 
name implies, and a Kansan by birth, and has had a 
varied and brilliant career as a scholar. After tak- 
ing his bachelor’s degree at the university of hits 
own state, he went up to Yale for his master’s de- 
gree, where he was university scholar and fellow. 
He is now serving on the staff of Cornell university, 
where he has taken his doctor’s degree. The subject 
he chose was Aelfrie’s Old English version of Gen- 
esis, which he edited so satisfactorily as to get for 
his work a place in the series of old writers pub- 
lished by Niemeyer of Halle. In the field of mod- 
ern literature he has assisted in the Wordsworth 
concordance of Professor Cooper, and has also been | 
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collaborator in the Keats concordance which schol- 
ars have been looking forward to enjoy. Dr. Stelter 
will begin his labors in Los Angeles at the close of 
June, when he will offer classes in Shakespeare and 
advanced composition. President Bovard is to be 
congratulated on this accession to his faculty. 


Kind Words From Earl to Elliott 


It was interesting to notice the first page article in 
the Tribune a few days ago, in which the Earl paper 
inferentially praised the administration of the cus- 
toms office by Collector of the Port John B. Elliott, 
president emeritus of the Association of Former 
Managing Editors of the Tribune. I wonder if Earl 
realizes now that Jack had the right idea regarding 
the penny morning venture—to keep it clear of par- 
tisan politics and make it simply a newspaper and 
not a penny whistle. 


Interest Revives in Union Oil 


With the arrival of Andrew Weir and R. T. Smith 
from England there has been a renewal of gossip 
concerning Union Oil. This company has been the 
subject of more guesses in the last few months than 
any other enterprise in the history of California, and 
these two men are the only ones who know the im- 
mediate answer. With true British conservatism they 
are dropping no hints, but it is expected there will 
be an announcement in a few days that will put an 
end to all speculation. 


Jay Barnes May Go East 


I hear that the lively Jay Barnes, press agent of 
the Morosco theaters, has been telling friends that 
he expects to leave Los Angeles soon for the east, 
wheer he proposes to find a larger field for his pro- 
motion energies. Then, again, he has, I learn, told 
others that he simply said that for fun, and has no 
intention of going. However that mav be, it is ap- 
parent that Jay’s recent trip east has set his feet to 
itching. 


Prayer Formulas Criticized 


In speaking with a literary friend the other day, 
who had been present at a recent college celebration, 
{ found that he was critical over the prayers offered 
on the occasion. The speakers—if the term may be 
used of offering prayers—were all good Presbyter- 
ians; but they did not seem to understand the eti- 
quette of prayer. The Episcopal bishop was the only 
one on the platform who rose reverently when prayer 
was offered. And the prayers, from the literary 
side—which, after all, is the side of life and reality— 
were open to the grave objection, that the grammat- 
ical persons were mixed up, which meant that the 
offerer maintained no distinct formal attitude in this 
devotional exercise. Seeing that prayer itself is re- 
garded today by many as an outworn form, it is 
surely incumbent on all who still employ it and be- 
lieve in its efficacy to spare no pains to justify its 
use. A literary fumble is no offering worthy to be 
presented to the Deity on a solemn academic occa- 
sion. —— 

Dedicating the Inner Harbor 


This section of the country is asked to help cele- 
brate the official dedication of Los Angeles harbor at 
Wilmington Saturday, April 11. The Los Angeles 
chamber of commerce joins with the Wilmington 
civic body in sponsoring the event which is to mark 
the completion of Pier A, the first municipal dock, 
the completion of the inner harbor, which can now 
receive deep-sea going vessels, and the arrival of the 
first of the American-Hamaiian liners, the Isthmian, 
hereafter to make the municipal dock a regular port 
of call. It is an auspicious occasion but why intro- 
duce the circus element into the proceedings? The 
advance agent proclaims with adjectival glee that a 
well-known aviator will soar aloft and from the 
empyrean drop through space his feminine partner 
into the waters of the harbor. Of course, there is a 
possibility that the air-equipment with which she is 
provided may not work and the young woman, falling 
like a lead plummet, may be dashed to her death. 
With this delightful prospect, dotbtless, many cele- 
brants who otherwise could not be induced to make 
the trip will hasten to take advantage of the invita- 
tion. Too bad, if they shall be disappointed! Aside 
from this false note the proposed celebration prom- 
ises to be an auspicious occasion and thousands who 
have not visited tidewater at that point since the 
United States government first entered upon its 
great undertaking may well make the trip to inform 
themselves as to the remarkable changes that have 
been instituted at the harbor front in the last decade. 
There will be no dearth of rational diversion. A 
motor boat regatta is planned, swimming matches 
are on the program, capacious boats will bear guests 
to and fro in the harbor and a generous fish dinner 
is among the baits to lure the urbanites. Bands will 
play, scintillant speeches are promised, brief but 
brilliant in nature, and in other ways Southern Cali- 
fornia is to help make history. I hope the “thrilling 
aerial drop” will end in a mild splash. 








By W. Francis Gates 
interesting features marked 


the second concert of the Orpheus Club | 
last Monday night at the Auditorium. 
Of the choruses offered, the “Carnival 
Song” of Saint-Saens was the most in- 


Several 


teresting, as it avoided the conven- 
tional in no slight manner. The pro- 
gram introduced Frederick Bruesch- 


weiler as both conductor and composer, 
in that he led two of his choruses while 
Director Dupuy sang the solo in the 
second, “Morning,” a beautiful work in 
flowing style, a repetition of which was 
demanded and given. Mr. Bruesch- 
weiler conducts without unnecessary 
gesticulations and gets just as good re- 
sults. From these works it would be a 
pleasure to hear more of his composi- 
tions performed. The club sang an ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Serenade” 
with extremes of shading and an ar- 
rangement of the Schumann “Two 
Grenadiers” with good volume of tone. 
A vocal novelty by Paul Bliss, a son 
of “Pianissimo” (P. P.) Bliss, was in 
the line of a musical joke, as it depict- 
ed the death of a crawling worm in a 
storm. Mrs. Frankel’s arrangement of 
Meredith’s “Aux Italiens” set to music 


from “Trovatore” was repeated from a | 


program several years ago, the solos 
being given by Mrs. E. S. Shank and 
Leroy Jepson, Mrs. Frankel reading the 
text. The audience insisted on the re- 
appearance of the reader and soloists. 
Mrs. Shank was heard also in several 
solos which she sang with her accus- 
tomed fluency and pleasing manner, 
especially the Massenet “Les Oiselets.” 
Mr. Dupuy has his fifty singers under 
excellent contro] and chose his pro- 
gram with much skill, with the result 
of giving great pleasure to his audi- 
tors, 





Handing of his baton to Mr. Bruesch- 
weiler, by Mr. Depuy, was a courtesy 
which could be emulated by other con- 
ductors. It would be a good idea to in- 
corporate on every such program a lo- 
cal composition, conducted by its com- 
poser, There are a dozen local writers 
of good music who might thus be pre- 
sented to the public. Possibly not all 
would be so successful as Mr. Bruesch- 
weiler, who has had large experience in 
Moscow and other European cities, as 
well as America, but nearly all of them 
would rise to the oceasion. 





Wednesday of last week, F.. W. 
Blanchard, at the head of the local 
movement to bring the prize opera 
competition of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs to Los Angeles, gave 4 
reception to the president of the feder- 
ation, Mrs. J. E., Kinney, and to the 
vice-president, Mrs. Emerson Brush. 
These officers are in Los Angeles to 
make arrangements for the meeting of 
the federation here in 1915 and they 
met in conference with Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, president of the National 
Congress of Musicians, which will meet 
here at the same time. This reception 
was held at the Gamut Club. After an 
introduction by Mr. Blanchard, @ pro- 
gram was given by the Brahms quin- 
tet, playing two movements of a Metz- 
dorf quintet; the Gamut Club tri-quar- 
tet singing three numbers, and Mrs. L. 
J. Selby singing Mr. Grunn’s “Life’s 
Meaning.” 





Both Mrs. Kinney and Mrs. Brush 
addressed the audience of local musi- 
cians assembled to do them honor. Mrs. 
Kinney stated the origin and purposes 
of the federation. Mr. Brush described 
the plans of the officers for the pre- 
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sentation of an American opera, for 


which Los Angeles is to raise a prize | 
fund of $10,000 and such other amount — 
as ig necessary to give it in good shape. | 
These visitors to Los Angeles have heard | 


several of its leading musical organi- 
gations in the last three weeks, the 
Symphony Orchestra, the Lyric Club, 


and the Brahms quintet, all of which | 


impressed the eastern representatives 
with the solid musical work being done 
in Los Angeles. For this meeting next 
year, there has been adopted the slo- 
gan, “For the encouragement and de- 
velopment of American music.” Los 


Angeles will give its heartiest welcome | 


to the thousands of musicians who will | Rhy 
. | The answer of the association to this 


visit here the summer of 1915. 


For the monthly meeting of the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, scheduled to 
be held Friday night at the Gamut 
Clig, @ song program was announced, 


by Mrs. C. P. Makinson, with assist- | 


ance of other musicians. Charles W. 
Cadman was expected as the guest of 
honor and several of his compositions 
were programmed. 





Charles Wakefield Cadman, who is at 
the head of the proposed American 
Congress of Musicians, to meet in Los 
Angeles the summer of 1915, is passing 
a few weeks in this city.- He has re- 
turned from aq concert trip in 
North West and will now take time 
to enjoy the pleasures of Los Angeles, 
as well as to make tentative arrange- 
ments for the congress. In reply to a 
question as to the progress made for 
this affair, Mr. Cadman said: “I find a 
keen interest here and elsewhere among 
musicians to the great meeting of mu- 
sicians we propose to bring about in 
1915. I am glad to say that I have se- 
cured the co-operation of a number of 
the most representative of American 
composers, directors and writers. 
Among 
Foote and George Chadwick of Boston, 
Arthur Farwell and Leonard Liebling 
of New York. 


compositions, if arrangements are made 
to that end. 
City is enthusiastic in the matter; Miss 
Casterton, president of the Federated 
Music Teachers in the Public Schools; 
Tali Esen Morgan, the New York con- 
ductor; Charles Farnsworth of Colum- 
bia University, and of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association; Henry Had- 
ley, director of the San Francisco Sym- 


phony Orchestra, and Oscar Sonnek of | 


the musical section of the library of 
congress. These are « few of the prom- 
inent musicians who will head this 
Congress of American Musicians. Oc- 
curring concurrently with the meeting 
of the Federated Music Clubs, which 
covers a membership of 120,000 musi- 
cians, all over the country, we hope to 
make this congress productive of great 
good for the American musician, both 
the composer and the performer.” 





There have been no schemes pro- 
posed for Los Angeles music and mu- 
sicians lately, so just to enliven the 


atmosphere, The Graphic musical de- | 


partment offers this one: Let us put 
up a building which shall have an au- 


harmonic course, seating, say, 1500; 
also a fully equipped stage and theater 
for the performance of grand opera. 
This should seat 3,000 or more—-say 
5,000 while we are at it. Then there 
should be dining halls for the Gamut 
Club and the Dominant Club—age be- 
fore beauty, please you—with club par- 
lors, billiard halls, reading rooms, tea 
rooms, rest rooms, private rooms and— 


| just rooms. 
| this 
| bounded by Fifth, Ninth, Spring and 
| Hope streets. It 


| tindale, Chas. 











| at Redlands. 
them I may mention Arthur | 


Messrs. Foote and Chad- | 
wick promise also to direct their own) 


Carl Busch of Kansas | 


'wife’s European plans. 


It would be well to locate 
building within the territory 


should be fitted up 


with all modern accessories and con- 


| veniences—including a nice little stall 
| for Brother Behymer. Of course, a $50,- 


000 organ is to be placed on the stage 


‘of thestheates, Tr would ve needed at 


least once in three months, if it were 


| not opened to organ recitais more than 
is the present auditorium organ. 


And 
there you have it! What more would 
you want? Money to build it? O, that 
is & mere bagatelle; I really had for- 
gotten that feature. But, since you 
mention it, why just take up a hundred 
or so of $10,000 subscriptions. Another 
way would be to sell stock to the mu- 
sic teachers at $1.00 par. Really, the 
latter way is preferable, as it would 
interest more people—about half a mil- 
lion more, before the necessary sum 
was raised. 


Certain interested parties have been 
circulating the statement that the sym- 
phony association will not continue 
the symphony concerts next season, 


is the re-election of its present board 
with the addition of Mmes. W. E. Mar- 
Modini Wood and Mr. 
W. I. Hollingsworth. The board an- 
nounces that the scope of the concerts 
will be enlarged next season and with 
the many rehearsals the orchestra has 
had this season it can do better work 
next year on half as many, and with a 
consequent reduction of expense. Inas- 
much as the expenditures for the year 
have heen considerably under the 
amount estimated at the first of the 
season, it is assumed that the raising 
of funds for the ensuing season will 
not be attended with great difficulty, 


the | especially in the face of the artistic 


success achieved by Director Tandler 
and his orchestra. ‘The officers elected 
for the coming year are: Dr. Norman 
Bridge, president; Mrs, Walter Ray- 
mond, first vice president; Clifford 
Lott, second vice president; Mrs. H, W. 
R., Strong, third vice president; Mrs. 
Dean Mason, secretary; G. Allen Han- 
cock, treasurer; J. Tabor Fitzgerald, 
business manager. 





Jan de la Cruz has opened a studio 
Risser Patty of that city, 
a prominent teacher, takes a party of 
students and friends to Europe for the 
summer in a few weeks. 





Bernice Roche, now Mrs. Oberwinder, 
formerly a Jeading pianist of Los An- 
geles, has returned to this city after 
an absence of fourteen years. She and 
her husband will open a studio. 





Flonzaley quartet, now one of the 
best in the world, will be heard at the 
Auditorium under the Behymer man- 
agement next month. This will be one 
of the greatest musical treats of the 
season. Mischa Elman, the popular 
violin artist, will play in the same place 
April 28 and May 2. 





Mr. Toye presented a readable arti- 
cle in the Express recently about his 
Mrs. Toye will 
study with Jean De Reszke and Melba, 
it is said, and later go into the grand 
opera field. Next season she will sing 
at the Metropolitan opera house, 





In New York, the Musicians’ Club is 
planning a building for its organiza- 
tion. A concert for this purpose will 
present Paderewski, Alda and Schu- 
mann-Heink. It is a pity Los Angeles 
musicians have been so disrupted in a 
business way that there seems no 


ditorium for such concerts as the Phil- chance of such a building here. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR 


New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway 
304 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Phone F-38510 Los Angeles 
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MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Rrass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 
PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Home 25328. 1030 W. 28d St. 
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ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatie Coach 
French and English diction, speciaities 
349 Blanchard Hall. Phone 10082; Wilshire 2829 


miei PAUL 


oice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 














CAL.SCHOOLofARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones 5437, Bd'’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2631 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements, Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Soprano—Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
wr pn 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
3385 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


OSKAR SHILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 

Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
3380-329 Blanchard Hall, Home 10082 

Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Certralto 

Louls Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67878 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing In All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: F4024; Main 2874 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive Schoo} 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight Reading, Har Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 2384 South Hill Street 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-285' 

Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F'-3856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F543? 

















SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 
Send $5.00 for six Luther Burbank 
Myers, Spineless Cactus and we send 
free, three fruiting varieties (red, yel- 
low and white). The MYERS—an ab- 
solutely guaranteed spineless variety. 
These nine slabs should produce one 
hundred and fifty slabs in 12 months. 
Spineless Cactus—the wonder plant— 
food for man and beast, a green for- 
age for cows, chickens and hogs, 1 


tons to the acre of forage or 5 tons of 
table 
wanted, 


MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 


Wem ee slo. 90. Hill Sts 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


fruit. Circular free. Agenis 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 





EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 


American and FEuropean Painters—Mu- 
seum Art Gallery. : 

California Art Club— Friday Morning 
Club. 

Jules Pages—Steckel Gallery. 

Ernest Browning Smith—Blanchard Gal- 
lery. 


In the last week the members of the 
Los Angeles Arts and Crafts Associa- 
tion have been holding a joint exhihbi- 
tion of their latest work at the Blanch- 
ard art gallery. This worthy showing 
was given under the auspices of the 
Ruskin Art Club and as this progres- 
sive organization never does anything 


exhibition was a distinct success in 
every particular. To begin with, the 
general scheme of color and arrange- 
ment was almost as good as a descrip- 
tive article in ‘House Beautiful.” There 
is always something distinct and 
“clubby” about an exhibition given un- 
der the patronage of a woman’s club. 
It has a certain quality of personal 
touch that is wanting in a gallery 
show. Take, for example, the arrange- 


| represented by 


| 
t 








his well considered designs in stained 
glass and Mrs, Del la Monte, Harry 
Shipple, and Fivelyn Parrin were wel] 
groups of wrought brass 
and copper. Alice Mytton showed 
book-bindings, and Ernest Batchelder 
art tiles, while A. E. Sage, Mrs. Fred 
Bacon, Rose Connor, Douglas Donald- 
son, and Miss Underwood sent unique 
displays of art jewelry. Several large 
cases were given over to the embroid- 


| eries of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Johonnot, 


|and healthy and very practical 
half way it is needless to say that the | 





ment of arts and crafts jewelry shown _ 


at this time. Dainty little table cases 
of gold and gray were used and these 
were exquisitely draped with rose and 
lavender silk upon which the chains, 
pendants, rings, and bracelets were 
placed. The gallery floor was strewn 
with huge oriental rugs and the gray 
interior, with its Nile green hangings, 
formed a rare background for the dis- 
play. The individual exhibits were 
shown to advantage in graceful glass 
cases, arranged in a convenient man- 
ner about the room, 
* * * 

In each corner of the gallery and in 
the center were huge bouquets of richly 
colored eucalyptus boughs in bronze 
urns. Blue, rose, and lavender velvet 
was draped behind these for decorative 
effect. Oriental rugs of rare color qual- 
ity and rich in design were hung upon 
the walls to form a background for the 
table displays and in narrow panels 
were hung groups of wood-block prints 
by Esther M. Crawford and Margaret 


Patterson, Portrait heads in bas-reliefs | 


by Julia Bracken Wendt, Maude Dag- 
gett, and Emilie S, Perry were also 
hung, and near the entrance arch were 
two great jeweled copper placques de- 
signed by Harry Shipple. In one large 
case was shown a collection of hand- 
made lace by the Pala Indian girls and 
women which deserved special mention. 
This work, while not original in design, 
is honest and well meant in purpose 
and executed in a fine, craftsmanlike 
way. Personally, it attracted me far 
more than did many of the rich em- 
broideries and enamels shown by noted 
crafts workers. 
a 

Near this exhibit was a display of 
hand-woven rugs by pupils of the Poly- 
technic high school. These are nice 
in color and altogether usable. Good 
examples of modern pottery were 
shown by Fred Robertson, Cornelius 
Branchman, and the pupils of Miss 
Newcombe. The keramic collection was 
of interest and was artistically grouped 
in silk-lined cases. Artists in this de- 
partment who deserve special mention 
are Leta Horlocker, Mrs. M. L. Emer- 
son, Matie Stratton, and Myrtle Mur- 
phy. S. E. Strahan showed designs 
in wood carving, including boxes, work 
baskets, candle sticks and wall placque 
waskets, candle sticks and wall placques, 

, 


. > 


William Rudy deserves mention for 


| Emma Waldvogel, 


and Miss Mattoon. 
Many of Mr. Johonnot’s pieces rival 
description and all are almost too beau- 
tiful to be useful. The work of the 
high school students deserves special 
mention as most of it is wholesome 
and 
usable. The arts and crafts movement 
is comparatively new in the United 
States and, consequently, it is some- 
what experimental, As I understand 
the movement, its chief aim is to make 
honest use of beauty and to teach that 
an object may be both useful and 
artistic. 
* * * 

The recent exhibition of the Child 
Welfare League given under the aus- 
pices of the Los Angeles Camera Club 
at Blanchard gallery proved a distinct 
' suecess. The motto of the league is 
“Ror every child a childhood,” and the 

collection included about five hundred 
photographs of children. The studies 
were made by members of the Los An- 
geles Camera Club and many of them 
were of value as works of art, After 
the exhibit closed in Los Angeles it was 
to tour America under the auspices of 
the Child Welfare Department of the 
San Diego Exposition. Later, this ex- 
hibit will be a permanent feature of the 
exposition itself. 

x * Eo 


Los Angeles Camera Club is an or- 
ganization of amateur and advanced 
photographers, interested in the furth- 


‘ering of photography as an art. It has 


a skylight and large camera for studio 


work, enlarging apparatus, dark rooms, 


and other facilities for all kinds of pho- 
tographic processes. All who enter the 
club have an opportunity of gaining a 
knowledge of the technic as well as 
the artistic side of photography through 
| demonstrations and talks upon various 
| subjects. There are also lantern slide 
exhibits at frequent intervals, which 
_inelude both ordinary slides and auto- 
chrom slides; the latter pictures in 
| their natural color. Through the year 
|' there are also conducted monthly com- 
petitions of prints on many subjects. 
The local competitions are not all, how- 
ever, as members have had prints ex- 
hibited in national and international 
salons. The following were represented 
by groups of work in this exhibition: 
Mrs. Hattie Guskirk, Warren EK, Dick- 
erson, W. H. Stafford, Jesse H. Buff- 
man, Chester L. Hogan, Wm, G. Tood, 
Mrs. C, L. Dodds, Geo. H. Smith, Ern- 
est Williams, R. S. Grandall, Wm. Fil- 
des, T. H. Adlard, Fred Archer, Annie 
M. Sullivan, Janet Maclaren, Margareth 
Mather, Kendrick Chamberlain, Wm. 
| G Graw, Mrs. J. B. Borde, Arthur S. 
Little, Robt. Coleman, John Paul Glenn, 
J. H, Maude, and Bernice Gray. 


* * * 


Annual spring exhibition of work by 
members of the California Art Club 
opened Friday at the Women’s club 
house, under the auspices of the Fri- 
day Morning Club. 


# Bo * 


For the next fortnight Ernest Brown- 
| ing Smith will hold an exhibit of his 
late work in oil colors at Blanchard 
; art gallery. 














| promise that is made for her next book. 
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P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 








HEMSTITCHING 
Cloth Covered Buttons, Pleating, Etc. 
ELITE BUTTON CO. 
604 Title Guarantee Co. 
S. E. Cor. 5th and Broadway | 





Phone 1255 





Royal Smoked 





Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F’-3516 





| Pearl Soft Hat 
With Tartan Puggaree Scarf 








$3.50 


fA very timely novelty 
found right now in our hat 
department. 
Pas 
437-443 SOUTH SPRING ST. 





RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 


Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters | Customers ine lh US Wwe are 





ee showing the prettiest line of 
aS ae Easter hats im ihe “city. just 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles now 
Main 7338: A5615 


The bright tartan scarfs are sold 
with the hat here—no extra charge. 
{| Soft hats in grass green, dark 
delicate brown, pure gray, 
To crush with the 


Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
sca orc CAMERA HOSPITAL | 
327 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A525 All Work Guaranteed 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. Hill St. . 


L, A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS JU. 8S. Cc. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. iL, Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 375 


blue, 
smoked pearl. 
diamond-shape, 





You all know the qualities we 
selli—‘““Knox’”’ hats and hats by “Stet- 
son.” 


$3, $3.50, $4, $5, $6 
Knox Hats and Stetsons $4, $5 and 
More 


Notes From Bookland 


In “The Story of Phaedrus,’ which 
the Macmillans are bringing out as a 
tale especially appropriate to the Easter | 
season, Newell Dwight Hillis has writ- 
ten an imaginary narrative of how the 


books of the New Testament were pre- | 
served in the early years of Chris- 














The automatic telephone 
represents electricity’s most 
modern application—in the 
field of telephonic commun- 
ication. 


THE HOMEPHONE 


affords a direct, instantane- 
ous connection—a feature 
well worth remembering. 
Call Contract Department 
F 98. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olive St. 


tianity. 


In the region of his home in Surrey, 
England, W. B. Maxwell, author of 
“The Devil’s Garden,” is better known 
as a horseman than as a novelist. Fox- 
hunting is his favorite amusement, but 
in his younger days he was an amateur 
polo player of reputation. 


Walter <A. Dyer, author of ‘The 
Lure of the Antique” and “The Richer 
Life,” has resigned as editor of Coun- 
try Life in America, and will devote 
himself entirely to magazine writing. 
He is succeeded by Henry H. Saylor, 
formerly with McBride, Nast & Co. 


Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, translator and 
editor of “The Autobiography of Char- 
lotte Amelie, Princess of Aldenburg,” 
is preparing for publication a series of 
intimate letters from the Court of 
Frederick the Great and that of Maria 
Theresa. 








A tale of soldier life when the allies 
were battling with Louis XV. and the 
Irish exiles were the flower of the 
French army, entitled “Shea of the 
Irish Brigade,” is Randall Parrish’s 
contribution to the spring fiction list, 
through A. C. McClurg & Cow 


Elinor Glyn in the guise of a careful 
godmother and social mentor is the 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 


poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For ‘ce and all information, apply to 
W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St. 


S ANGELES, CAL. 
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Mrs. 
Adams street gave a luncheon Wed- 
nesday in honor of Miss Juliette Boi- 
leau. Spring flowers decked the table 
where covers were arranged for Mrs. 
Mai Matthews, Miss Lillian Van Dyke, 
Miss Helen Jones, Miss Daphne Drake, 
Miss Martha Woolwine, Miss Katherine 
Ramsay, Miss Marjorie Ramsay, Miss 
Alice Elliott, Miss Louise Hunt. Mr. 
and Mrs. Holterhoff are planning to 
leave shortly for the east, to meet their 
daughter, Miss Leila Holterhoff, who is 
coming from Europe to make them a 
visit, 

Miss Martha Woolwine, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Woolwine, gave a 
dinner party Thursday evening in hon- 
or of Mrs. Mai Mathews of Nashville, 
Tenn., who is the sister of Miss Wool- 
wine’s fiance, Mr. Thomas Weeks 
Banks. Spring flowers were used in the 
table appointments, and covers were 
laid for Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Williams, 
Miss Juliette Boileau, Miss Dorothy 
Lindley, Miss Elizabeth Wood, Mr. 
James Page, Mr. Paul Herron Mr. 
Claire Woolwine, Mr. George Ennis, 
and Mr. Keiling Phillips of Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Hugh Mc- 
Farland of Fourth avenue gave a 
luncheon party in honor of her mother 
and sister, Mrs. W. F. Godfrey and 
Miss Florence Godfrey, who are visit- 
ing here from Michigan. Friday after- 
noon Mrs, Charles McFarland of Ellen- 
dale place gave a gimilar affair. Mrs. 
Godfrey and her daughter will go to 
Coronado the first of the week for a 
stay before returning to the east. 


One of the distinctive parties of the 
season was the old-fashioned country 
dance given Friday evening by Mr. and 
Mrs. James E. Woolwine of Beverly 
Hills. The affair took place in the 
Town Hall at Beverly, and there were 


about one hundred and fifty guests | 


bidden to honor Mrs, Mai Mathews. 
Old fashioned nosegays were scattered 
here and there, ancient mottoes, “God 
Bless Our Home,” etc., plastered the 
walis amd were hung about with smi- 
lax, while a large picture of George 
Washington, draped with bunting, was 
a feature. All of the guests came in 
country costume, and country dances, 
as well as the newer ones were en- 
joyed. The supper was served at a 
lunch counter, and a country dance 
menu, with pies, apples, cider, etc., de- 
lighted the guests. 


Mrs. Edward Turner Shere of the 
Bryson gave a luncheon and bridge 
party Thursday afternoon in honor of 
Mrs. Platter of Dennison, Texas, and 
Miss Mitchell of Columbia, Mo. Assist- 
ing the hostess were Mrs. Motley H. 
Flint, Mrs. Mary Banning, Mrs. Orra 
E. Monnette, Mrs. W. Scott Bicksler, 
Mrs. Robert Lee Holland, Mrs. I. F. 
Peters, Mrs. H. J. Whitley, Mrs. Samuel 
Cary Dunlap, Mrs. Grantland S. Long, 
Mrs, Allan Black, Mrs. F. S. Wise, Mrs. 
Philip Wilson, Mrs. Harrison Purdon, 
Mrs. Emmett H. Wilson, Mrs. EB. R. 
Odwell, Mrs. H. F. de Galler, and Mrs. 
G, A. Miller. 


Miss Georgia Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gardner Johnston 
of Hoover street, has chosen April 21 
as the date of her marriage to Mr. 
John Donald Dawson. The wedding 
will take place in St. John’s Episcopal 
Churen, with the rector, Rev. George 
Davidson, officiating. Miss Lina John- 
Son will act as maid of honor, and the 
bridesmaids will be Miss Katherine 
Glasgow, Miss Helen Gavagan, Miss 
Margaret Ericson and Miss Lucy 
Smith, Mr, Ward Dawson is to be best 
man and the ushers are Messrs. Ed~ 


Godfrey Holterhoff of West | 
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ward Lawrence Doheny, jr., Philip Har- 
rigan, Howard Wright and Frank Mc- 
Clure, 


Those of the Amateur Players who 
are to participate in the “Evolution of 
the Dance” which the organization is 
to give April 17, enjoyed a rehearsal 
Tuesday evening in the ballroom of the 
Captain William Banning home at 
Thirty-first and Hoover streets. 


Mrs. H. K. Williamson of Park View 
avenue is plannimg to leave the last of 
April for a trip abroad. Among the 
farewell affairs planned in her honor 
is the tea to be given April 15 by Mrs. 
George A. Ralphs of Hollywood, 


Mrs. O. C. Wellborn will give a 
luncheon Wednesday afternoon for her 
mother, who will arrive today from 
Ohio for a visit. Mrs. Wellborn is 
planning to return with her mother for 
a stay in the east. 


After enjoying a visit with Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Forve for a number of 
weeks, Mrs. George Stegmaier and Miss 
Kathleen Stegmaier have left for their 
home in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Mrs. Augustus Freese and Miss Kate 
Freese have left for Europe where 
they will be joined by Miss Jennie 
Freese and Miss Consuello Freese af- 
ter the close of school. 


Mrs. W. K. Floweree of South Bur- 
lington avenue complimented her house 
guest, Mrs, George Cline of New York, 
with a delightful luncheon Thursday 
afternoon, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Longyear, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Longyear and Miss 
Gwendolyn Longyear have returned 
from a visit to Arrowhead Hot Springs. 


About twenty guests enjoyed the in- 
formal tea given Wednesday afternoon 
by Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaathoven at her 
home on West Twenty-third street. 


Mrs. James C. Kays, Miss Ruth Kays 
and Miss Cecelia Kays will give a tea 
party April 18 at their home on New 
Hampshire street. 


Mrs. W. A. Clark, Jr., is enjoying a 
stay in Butte, Mont., planning to re- 
turn about the middle of April. 


Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, who has been 
at Hotel Darby this winter, is to enjoy 
April at her home in Covina. 


Mrs. James Souter Porter has re- 
turned from a motoring trip througn 


Southern California. 


yee 312-322 
$0. BROADWAY ~29@0~ SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


Children’s Easter 
lHlatts 


Straw Bonnets at $1.75, $2.75, 
$3.75 and $5.00 


With pouch crowns. Trimmed with 
flowers and ribbons. 


Headwear for Tiny Tots, 
$1.25 to $12.50 


Newest shapes. In Milan, hemp, 
fancy braid and lingerie. 


Bring the children to see our at- 
tractive collection of Easter wear. 


ee 


—Broadway and Third— 





Am Easter Giftee- 
of Flower-Scent or Soap: 


HE delicate fragrance of the perfume 
of Quelques Fleurs; or Rigaud’s 
“Tei ise’ 


Mary Garden flower-scented soap in satin 
box; 


Dainty “tango” bags, filled with Amami pot- 
pourri and Indian Hay sachet; 


An Easter gift for the traveler; these Pull- 


men aprons of cretonne, plentifully pock- 
eted. 


Absolute Protection: 


The City Health Authorities 
urge Los Angeles people to boil 
their drinking water as a protection 
against typhoid fever. “PURITAS” 
Distilled Water and all products 
made from it give you this protec- 
tion absolutely and also protect you 
against mineral impurities. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P. O, Box 643—Station “C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 3191 
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CALIFORNIA’S HUMAN BIRD 

HiS winter a man already well- 
“le known in California has made for 

himself a place on Broadway. 
Charles Kellogg, called ‘The Nature 
Singer,” described on the programme 
as “the celebrated California natural- 
ist, the first human being to sing bird 
songs,” is heard at the Palace Vaude- 
ville Theater. In speaking of him to a 
friend I provoked the comment, “Of 
course, it is perfect nonsense to say 
that he sings bird songs, call it some- 
thing else and I will listen.” But sing 
bird songs is precisely what Mr. Kel- 
loge does. Before the curtain rises is 
heard the sound of innumerable bird 
voices trilling and chirping as birds do 
in the early morning hours, a bit near- 
er and shriller perhaps than they sound 
in the open softened by distance. In 
the artificial atmosphere of the theater, 
Which is not easily nor swiftly dis- 
pelled, it seems as if a wonderful 
mechanical contrivance had been in- 
vented which perfectly imitates birds. 
When the curtain rises is disclosed a 
view of Mr. Kelloge’s home in the Cal- 
ifornia Sierras, with a little waterfall 


running realistically at the back. The ' nate possessors of a card which read 
lights are subdued as if darkness were 


just being dispelled and ever the bird | 


voices sing their hymn to the dawn. 
As the light of day grows Mr. Kellogg, 
dressed in the costume of a mountain- 
eer, appears with his pack on his back 
explaining that he has come just as if 
he were entering the home where he 
passes nine months of every year at 
close range with nature and living 
things, 

In accordance with the traditions of 
vaudeville Mr. Kellogg keeps up a rapid 
fire conversation with the audience 
when he is not actually engaged in his 
imitations. This is not restful, but, 
perhaps, he has Jearned that he must 
follow the tradition if he is to keep a 
vaudeville audience interested, though 
it would seem that Mr. Kellogg's gift 
is so remarkable that it would carry of 
itself by sheer interest in itself rather 
than in what he says about it. He 
claims that it is a “gift of nature, not 
an accomplishment.” And on the pro- 
gram is a note to the effect that the 
“ordinary range of the human voice is 
2% octaves. Mr, Keliogg’s bird voice 
is 124% octaves. His lowest note is 
higher than Mme. Tetrazzini’s highest 
note.” And, indeed, this seems to be 
shown by the behavior of a flame 
which, indifferent to the sound of an 
ordinary singing or speaking voice, in- 
stantly responds to the reproductions 
of sounds uttered by birds, as made by 
Mr. Kellogg. It flickers, oscillates and 
finally goes out. This might lead one 
to suppose that sometime it may be 
possible to master the destructive qual- 
ity of fire by the use of vibrations to 
which flames respond, for they may be 
keyed to a vibration in much the same 
way that a wireless machine may be. 

Physiologically, living beings seem 
to be keyed in similar fashion. Dogs 
often begin to howl when certain tones 
are produced by a human voice or by 
an instrument, People often point out 
the peculiarity as an accomplishment 
of the dog, as a kind of recognition of 
definite musical composition, but the 
dog cannot help howling when the pe- 
culiar vibration to which he is tuned 
strikes his body. Mr. Kellogg says he 
has found human beings keyed in the 
Same way. At times he has sounded a 
note in giving his reproductions and 
a person in the audience has howled 
in sympathy not because he wanted to, 
but because he couldn’t help howling 
when struck by his own particular vi- 
bration. If it is possible to put out a 
tiny flame after making it oscillate in 
obedience to certain tones by the imi- 
tation of a bird song a larger flame 
might be reached in the same way by 
the combination of a more penetrating 
or stronger vibration. At any rate, it 
it worth the attention of some patient 
investigator. 

Meanwhile, one may enjoy that part 
of Mr. Kelloge’s entertainment as well 
as his use of the Indian art of making 
fire by rubbing sticks as @ very inter- 
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esting stunt. But the bird songs them- 
selves are better than a stunt; they 
represent a really marvellous gift. He 
has reproduced many of these songs on 
the Victor talking machines. At the 
end of his performance he introduces 
half a dozen Victors all singing differ- 
ent bird songs as a kind of accom- 
paniment to the one he himself sings. 
The effect is most interesting as it re- 
veals the harmony that exists in the 
sounds of nature. Mr. Kelloge has a 
strong feeiing for his little brothers of 
the animal world. The power that he 
seems to have had from childhood of 
reproducing their sounds has put him 
into peculiar sympathy with them, He 
Says it is love, and if one casts out fear 
and gives oneself up to love life will be 
simpler. All human beings might so 
realize sympathy with one another. 
ANNE PAGE. 
New York, March 30, 1914. 


“Which?” a Comedy in One Act 


Only those whose appreciative souls 
are steeped in the brew of tempera- 
ment were honored with invitations to 
a high-brow literary matinee which 
took place last Friday, and the fortu- 


' ag follows, may preserve it aS a cer- 








tiicate that they are searchers after 
the absolute. “You have been selected, 
after careful thought, as being fitted 


| to form part of a specially chosen au- 


dience invited to attend a professional 
matinee that will be given Friday, 
March 27, at four o’clock at Cumnock 
Hall, in honor of Miss Wilkes. There 
will be presented on this occasion a 
Ssuperplay entitled ‘Which? that epi- 
tomizes the characteristics of the mod- 
ern drama, especially its ultra-realism, 
its pausefulness, its triangularity, and 
its problematic tendency. The artists 
who have been engaged to interpret 
this drama wish to remain incognito 
for the present. Suffice to say that the 
woman is as serpentesque as she is 
emotional, while the man combines 
rare versatility with unmistakably 
gentlemanly traits.” 

Could anyone refuse such a flatter- 
ing honor? No, indeed. It was an 
eager audience that sat breathless in 
the little theater, and watched the 
curtains draw back with a truly tem- 
peramental squeak. There were those 
scoffers who said that the squeak was 
due to lack of oil, but the elect knew 
that it was temperamental. A firelit 
room was revealed—an empty room, 
yet thrilling with the promise of prob- 
lem. Enters a handsome young man 
of stormy eye and eagle brow. If there 
were those who fancied that in his 
manly form there were characteristics 


‘that strongly resembied those of Maude 


Howell, this impression was quickly 
dispelled when Rudolph sat him down 
in front of the fire, filled and lighted 
his pipe, and sat peacefully puffing. 
We know Miss Howell is a perfect 
lady, and no real lady smokes a pipe. 
Rudolph’s melancholy meditations on 
his hopeless love for a married woman 
were abruptly interrupted by the un- 
conventional entrance of that person 
who forced her way shamelessly into 
his room. Here, too, many in the au- 
dience were stricken with the feverish 
fancy that in this sinuous, slender 
reed, whose pantherish glide would 
leave Nazimova stricken with jealousy, 
there were traces of the personality of 
Gertrude Workman, 

Rudotph’s sense of propriety was 
duly shocked, but the lady overcame 
his scrupies. After a powerful love 
Scene in which Miss Work—pardon, 
the Sinuous One, tore passion into mi- 
nute bits, scattered them to heaven, 
then drew them back, patched them 
up and scattered them all over again, 
Rudolph was called away, leaving the 
intruder alone in his rooms. Just as 
she was about to leave, came Hobart, 
the husband. There was a strange re- 
semblance between Hobart and Ru- 
dolph, by the way. Naturally, the wom- 
an takes refuge in Rudolph’s bedroom, 
and as in any well brought up prob- 
lem play, the husband discovers her. 
At this crucial moment Rudolph re- 
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HOME F 1160 


ISS LAMNIE: 


GOWNS 


FOURTH FLOOR 
733 BROADWAY 


EASTER IS UPON US 


The date that makes a new spring suit a necessity for 


overy well dressed woman. 


After all there is only one 


JOSEPH GREENE 


Ladies’ Tailor de Luxe. 
733 SOUTH BROADWAY 


turns, and Hobart rushes out, with his 
gun ready to fire, leaving the fair one 
to pound on the door in the most ap- 
proved emotional fashion. There is the 
sound of a shot, the dull, hrrible thud 
of a falling body. The woman stands 
white and tense, and then with fear- 
drawn face she whispers fearfully, 
“Which?” and the curtain falls. Strange 
to say, the audience shrieked with 
mirth to the point of hysteria, and 
brought the performers back for innu- 
merable curtain calls. Incidentally, 
Miss Wilkes bore the honors thrust 
upon her with a charming modesty. 


——__—____-@----—___-— 
Angela’s Point of View 


EAR Girl: Your last letter was 
iD. such a disappointment to me; 

there was so much “I’m bored 
with this and that and everything.” 
lve always thought you were above 
that particular sort of conventionality. 
Do you realize the hold that stupid 
expression “bored” has taken on us? 
It is almost indecent to take a healthy 
human interest in things—we must be 
“bored” no matter what should come 
to pass. It is smart to be bored, but, 
unfortunately, a great many people 
miss their aim and only succeed in 
being boring, so I beg of you to take a 
good rest; thtre are dozens of country 
places I might suggest, but you know 
them and their possibilities as well as I. 


You ask what we've been doing? 
May I remind you that we are still in 
the midst of Lent! The only really in- 
teresting thing that I can think of it 
the tea that was given for the French 
officers by the ‘‘Wonderlady,” and, by 
the way, don’t you think that a splen- 
did name for her? Of course “Tulita’ 
suits her, but I love to call her the 
“Wonderlady.”’ She wore a brown frock, 
a perfect dream, with an orange coat 
and a brown tulle hat. The garden is 
lovelier than ever—but I Know you 
want to Know who was there. Well, 
Mrs. Avery McCarthy looked awfully 
well; I think she wore black and white; 
at any rate it was most becoming, but 


SEE EUROPE 


A delightful three months’ tour under 
ideal conditions. Personally conducted. 
For circulars and information apply to 

MISS MARY L. O’DONOUGHUE, 
1043 South Alvarado St. ..Phone 51089. 





why on earth doesn’t she tell C. S. 
that dove color does not suit her? Yes, 
my dear, absurd as it may sound C. S. 
appeared in a dove-colored gown and a 
large beflowered hat that would look 
very well on Delight Schaeffer or Helen 
Jones. Mrs. R. S. wore pink velvet! 

That R. 8S. does not mean R. Schweppe 
—I mean Mrs, Sweeney. She is per- 
fectly charming, but pink velvet and 
cream lace “I awsk you!” Daphne wore 
a very smart green thing. She has 
worn the smartest clothes in town this 
winter with M, and K. Ramsay as close 
seconds, Marion H. was there and I 
quite agree with you she is unusually 
pretty and very attractive. Mrs. Earl 
wore that black gown with the wonder- 
ful lace; you know the one I mean; 
she wore it one night for dinner on the 
Olympic coming home last fall and 
Mrs. John Astor nearly broke her neck 
trying to get a complete view of it. 
The officers were so interesting and 
those few who spoke Engtish did it de- 
lightfully. 

Of course, you know that Evangeline 
is to marry Irving Walker. He is 
awfully nice and she is absolutely pret- 
tier than ever, Mrs. O’Melveny will en- 
tertain for Isabel the fifteenth of April. 
Mrs. Freese and Kate leave Friday and 
the awful part of it is that they have 
not decided how long they will be away, 
We are all going to see them off and 
I shall miss them very much. Again I 
implore you to take care of yourself. 
Why don’t you come down to “Oak- 
hurst?” Miss Bradbury would love to 
have you and the Winston girls are so 
much fun, Whatever you do write 
soon. Devotedly. ANGELA, 

On the Branch, April 2, 1914. 








By Caroline Reynolds 
If there were no one else but Al Jol- 
son on the stage, “The Honeymoon Ex- 
press” at the Majestic would speed to 


an unusual success. Jolson was always 
a natural comedian, the sort that takes 
his audience into his confidence and 
pokes fun at them irresistibly. But he 
has improved tenfold since his recent 
vaudeville appearances in this city. He 
has that indefinable thing that no 
amount of training, 10 amount of hard 
work can counterfeit—the magnetic 
power of creating a cordial footing of 
friendship and fun between his listen- 
ers and himself. He sings and dances 
and whistles as only Al Jolson can, 
generous with his encores, and even 
singing “The Rosary” in such a way 
that the audience gives it the tribute 
of serious silence to the last note, But 
excellent as Jolson is, he is not the en- 
tire show. It has been many weeks 
since such a brisk, musical comedy of 
high lights has been in Los Angeles. 
From start to finish it is a blaze of 
color—girls and songs, music and 
danee, fun and frolic. Just about the 
moment that a let-down seems ines- 
capable, there is a novel new feature, a 
new laugh, even if it is only Al Jolson 
grinning his inimitable grin from a 
curtain parting. There is a plot but 
nobody cherishes it, nor cares when it 
comes on and goes off; There are girls 
galore, strikingly gowned, and the 
principals are all good to look upon. 
Mile. Marie plays Yvonne with a fas- 
cinating accent and the fire of her 
race. Ada Lewis makes q slight de- 
parture from her usual field of endeav- 
or, and appears as an “honest to heav- 
en’ lady, except in the last act, in 
which she looks like a burlesque. Anna 
Wheaton, the soubrette, is a peppery 
little creature, vivid as a flame, with 
voice enough to carry her part well, 
and twinkling toes that make a great 
hit. Donald Macdonald is a cute young 
things who knows it and Jack Storey 
is also well aware of his charms, but 
they are capital entertainers, never- 
theless. The scenic effects are fresh 
and elaborate, and there is one picture, 
showing the race between an automo- 
bile and a locomotive down the hill to 
Rouen that brings the house to its feet, 
and is the ultimate of the absolute in 
stage effects. It is a big show, and 
there is so much of it that the the- 
atergoer is likely to suffer from the in- 
digestion of indulgence. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Certain it is that the English music 
hall conception of humor does not par- 
allel that of the American vaudeville 
stage. Heaven knows our American 
audiences can assume no stately air of 
righteousness for their appreciation of 
the risque is appallingly whole-heart- 
ed, but it is to their credit that the 
cheaply vulgar has no great appeal, 
that they like their suggestion clothed 
decently with affected innocence. Per- 
haps, that is why Marie Lloyd receives 
such perfunctory applause. In the first 
Place Marie is peculiarly of the Lon- 
donesque entertainer type; one that 
Americans have not yet taken into 
their inner circle. We are used tc 
stunningly-clad, picturesque entertain- 
ers or grotesque character painters, 
and Marie is neither of these. Her 
costumes are weird, her songs are 
wearisome, vulgar, badly written. A 
coster song in which she relates the 
joys of a honeymoon in Paris gives her 
an excuse for remaining on the stage, 
and she finishes up with a swinging 
Spanish strain that takes the house 
immensely; not for the way she sings 


| the audiences. 
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it, but for the lilting cadence of the 
music. Marie is not the artist that her 
sister Alice is—and Alice will never set 
any rivers ablaze. Madge P. Maitland 
is a greater favorite than Lloyd with 
She proves herself an 
excellent comedienne, and certainly 
does not suffer by contrast. Moving 
pictures are elevated almost to head- 
line ranks this week, the view of the 
dances of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
being given a special place. The Cas- 
tles are dancers par excellence, and the 
mechanical skill of the picture taking 
is marvelous. But what a curious re- 
flection on life to think that there are 
toiling men and women writing, paint- 
ing, working for posterity, who are 
Starving in their garrets, while two 
dancers, Wrapped in furs and silks, live 
in greater luxury than one or two 
kings and queens. Armstrong and 
Ford have a bantering act that is en- 
tertaining, and Sim Collins and Lewis 
Hart in their burlesque strong men act 
are shriekingly funny. Unique cycling 
and gymnastic feats are offered with a 
great deal of fun by the Hockney com- 
pany, and Eva Taylor and company in 
their funny sketch, Bessie Clayton and 
her dancers, and Welcome and Wel- 
come hold over. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Sunday afternoon the Burbank com- 
pany will return to musical comedy 
when “Auction Pinochle”’ will be given 
its first production in English. This 
musical farce comedy made a big suc- 
cess in New York, when it played for 
200 nights at the German Theater. It 
is in three acts, by Paul Herve. The 
music is by Jean Briquet and Adolf 
Phillipp, and the American version has 
been made by Edward Paulton and Mr. 
Phillipp, the latter also directing the 
present production. Mr. Morosco has 
secured an unusually strong cast for 
“Auction Pinochle.” Jess Dandy, Fran- 
ces Cameron and Walter Lawrence will 
be among the headliners. These are 
names that have ruled in musical. com- 
edy and light operas for several years. 
Jess Dandy made his fame national in 
“The Prince of Pilsen;” Frances Cam- 
eron was one of the favorite Merry 
Widows, and Walter Lawrence is 
known as a star of unusual talents. In 
addition, the full force of the Burbank 
company will be drawn upon. Walter 
Catlett will have an important role, 
and other names in the cast include 
Bessie Tannehill, George Rand, Flor- 


, ence Oberle, Arthur F, Burckly, Mary 


Mooney, Vivian Bryson, Winifred Bry- 
son, Forrest Stanley, Thomas McLar- 
nie, Donald Bowles and Beatrice Nich- 
ols. The scenery and decorations have 
been designed by Robert Brunton, and 
no expense has been spared to make 
Auction Pinochle one of the most elab- 
orately dressed plays of the year. 


Burk’s big “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” com- 
pany comes to the Mason for the week 
beginning Monday night, April 6, with 
matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


| This is the first time the public has had 


an oportunity of seeing the new ver- 
sion of <Uncle “Tom’s Cabin.” Mrs 
Stowe’s historical play was one of the 
greatest successes of its time, repeat- 
ing the triumph achieved as a novel. 
Burk’s company is said to be the larg- 
est of its Kind in the world. It carries 
a special train to transport the people, 
horses, donkeys, dogs and other para- 
phernalia necessary to present their 
spectacular offering. The characters of 
Uncle Tom, Eliza, Little Eva, Marks, 
and the others are promised to be in 
the hands of a competent cast, and 
there will be a large contingent of 
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cluding the Masterpiece romantic drama, 
“THE ROMANY SPY” 


singers and dancers. The transforma- 
tion scene at the end of the play has 
been retained and improved upon. 


Six new acts will surround Marie 
Lloyd in her second week at the Or- 
pheum beginning Monday afternoon, 
April 6. At the top of the list of new 
ones comes that well liked American 
actor, Henry Woodruff, now making his 
first vaudeville tour. Mr. Woodruff ts 
best remembered for his success in 
“Brown of Harvard” but is also recall- 
de as the star in “The Prince of To- 
night.” His vaudeville vehicle is “A 
Regular Business Man,” by John 
Stokes, which is said to be full of 
bright lines and clever situations, 
wherein he is assisted by a carefully 
selected company. Another stellar light 
on the new bill is Ray Samuels, ‘the 
blue streak of ragtime.” Miss Samuels 


is a celebrity as an exponent of syn-| 
copated ditties, and it is said that her) 


wardrobe is no small feature of her 
act. Tudo Cameron and Johnny O'Con- 
nor have a rapid fire skit, “Hired and 
Fired,” which is a melange of talk, song 
and dance, Mindell Kingston, associ- 
ated for so long with the late John W. 
World has returned to vaudeville, this 
time with George Ebner. Grace Carl- 
isle and Jules Romer, in a dimly light- 
ed room, will give a musical at home 
that is unique. Sam Barton, with his 
unridable bike, is a comedy hit. Miss 
Lloyd will have new songs and new 
gowns to offer, and the Hockney com- 
pany will also be held over. A week 
later comes Fritzi Scheff. 


Miller’s Theater at Ninth, Spring and 
Main streets, has changed its policy 
and from now on will shaw two pro- 
grams a week, changing Mondays and 
Thursdays. Each program will include 
a masterpiece and the best of the first 
run comedies and dramas. Every two 
weeks the Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday show will include a section of 
that absorbing story of love and ad- 
venture, “The Perils of Pauline,” for 
which there are a number of big cash 
prizes offered to those solving the mys- 
tery. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the daily papers. These pictures 
are all shown on the wonderful plate 
glass screen. The program for the re- 
mainder of this week, including Sun- 
day, features the big three reel roman- 
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tic drama, “The Romany Spy,” which 
is replete with thrills and tense situa- 
tions. Good comedies and other pic- 
tures complete the offering. 


Frances Duncan’s “My Garden Doc- 
tor,” Doubleday, Page & Co., tells in 
a vivacious style how a young woman 
made a garden and in the work found 
much pleasure and a new lease of life. 
“That Farm,“ by Harrison Whitting- 
ham, published by the same house, is 
the narrative of how a successful bus- 
iness man, by applying personal at- 
tention, common sense, and business 
experience to farming, made his farm 
just as successful as his department 
store had been. 


William Le Queux’s new story en- 
titled “The Four Faces,” telling of the 
mysterious doings of a band of clever 
swindlers and thieves in London and 
on the continent, will be among the 
spring publications of Brentano’s. 
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Stephen Phillips, by the Poet’s Wife 


Not many of Stephen Phillips’ ad- 
mirers in this country know that his 
wife, who was an actress, met her hus- 
band at Stratford when he was with 
Mr. F. R. Benson whose players so de- 
lighted Los Angeles audiences with 
their good work last week, to which 
Mr. Benson contributed the lion’s share 
of art. In a recent number of the New 
York Independent Mrs. Phillips tells 
what it is to be the wife of a poet— 
now, alas, suffering from dementia— 
who, unlike the ordinary man, is more 
often a spirit full of the strangest, the 
most vibrating, as well as the most 
irritable of moods, who changes “just 
like those wonderful! colorings that give 
the surface of the sea so much of 
splendor and awesomeness of joy and 
light, and yet a wonderment of terror 
withal.” Continues Mrs. Phillips: 

‘T was a very young girl when I 
first saw my husband, almost a child. 
I was beginning a stage career and 
my seventh or eighth engagement took 
me to Stratford-on-Avon to join Mr. 
BF. R. Benson’s Shakespearean company 
at the Memorial Theater, The night of 
my arrival they were playing Hamlet, 
and not having to appear in that cast 
myself, I went into the house to wit- 
ness a part of the performance. Strange 
to say, I entered the building just as 
the Ghost appeared and the vivid im- 
pression J felt at the time caused me 
to ask my friends close by to tell me 
the name of the man who was playing 
that role. The voice had a strange and 
bewildering attraction for me. A power 
it seemed that laid hold of my peculiar 
imagination. There were no programs 
at hand and I was told that I should 
meet him next day at rehearsal, and 
so I was satisfied that night not to 
know his name; but for many hours I 
was troubled by the thought that some- 
where before I had known the voice. 

“Next day I attended the theater for 
rehearsal. We were very late; I had 
almost given up in despair that I should 
not meet him that day when suddenly 
he appeared. He came from the oppo- 
site side of the stage to where I stood, 
and as he approached the center with 
a slow and dreamy gait, he stopped 
quite suddenly to gaze at me. Our eyes 
met. I remember his were beautifully 
clear and blue, and for a short time we 
stood gazing at each other in perfect 
stillness. He told me afterward that a 
strange light that appeared to float 
about me had attracted him to where 
I stood, and that I looked such a child. 

‘We became engaged soon after that 
first meeting, and for a long time I 
ealled him Gabrielle, for it seemed that 
I had known him by that name before. 
In much less than a year we left the 
stage to marry; it was his desire, he 
said, to give up all the world and 
chiefly live for that glory in his soul; 
the glory which he felt had been placed 
there, that he might give it out again; 
as a beauty and protection for the peo- 
ple, as a stimulus for creation, and a 
splendor that would live forever in the 
eyes of God. 

“He would often tell me that I was 
necessary to him for this, and often 
he would ask me to pray that God 
would not take me from him; but 
sometimes he was very sad in think- 
ing that the Almighty had given him 
this wonderful gift. I shail never for- 
get one day finding him in this state of 
anguish which gave me the first im- 
pression that my life as a poet’s wife 
had only just begun. 

“It was a glorious afternoon in the 
midst of summer. I had been gather- 
ing flowers in the garden. As I entered 
the house, my hands and dress all laden 
with blooms which I had fastened at 
my waist in a big bunch, I was alarmed 
at hearing a sound of deep sighs and 
much moaning. It was the voice of my 
husband, I knew, and hurrying to the 
room from which the sound came I 
found him seated or half reclining on 
the couch, his face and brow so closely 











pressed within his two hands, that I 
had the greatest difficulty in parting 
them. When I did so, his beautiful! face 
was full of tears. Bewailing the misery 
of his fate as a poet, he asked me to 
forgive him. 

“This was a great torture to my 
sensitive mind, and it took a long time 
before I could help him to recover a 
normal condition. When he did so I 
could not feel really happy until he 
had promised that in future he would 
try to steel his mind and brain and 
heart against these conditions, for it 
made me very sad and troubled me a 
great deal. I have witnessed several of 
these painful experiences since then. 

“He was always very tender to me 
in those days and. we would read or 
play together just like happy children. 
He often called me Madgie, a gipsy 
name he summoned up as being the 
one he thought more appropriate than 
my own name, May. And if ever I 
made a childish blunder by intruding 
my way or purpose at an unnecessary 
moment, he would never become angry 
or hurt at my thoughtlessness, for it 
would seem that he was pleased at my 
“sweet interruptions,’ as he would hap- 
pily call them. 

“His brow would often ache and be- 
come excessively hot while he wrote, 
and often he would care for me to rest 
my hand across his temples while he 
finished his lines, or he would ask me 
for words that he could not remember, 
For a while before our marriage, and 
for a long time after, we used to de- 
vote the mornings to work. I would 
write while he strode about the room 
thinking and dictating his lines. This 
appeared a habit which gave him much 
pleasure, and somehow it would seem 
that the inspiration came more quickly 
and easily for this method. 

“Often in the afternoon it was my 
custom to read aloud a bright and 
pleasant story, or we would sit side 
by side reading in turn a chapter from 
a book we both loved. ‘The People of 
Clopton’ was a favorite volume because 
of the amusement it gave us; in fact 
so great was my husband’s joy over 
the first and second reading that he 
would several times leave me to fetch 
my mother to share our delight. 

“Yt was about three years after our 
marriage that our first baby was born. 
She was very beautiful and we named 
her Persephone. Even in so young a 
child, the resemblance could be closely 
seen of her father. The brow, the eyes 
and the dark brown wavy hair were 
distinctly his, and we felt a great joy 
in this. We placed her on a _ shrine 
within our two souls, and so great was 
our sorrow when the day came for her 
departure from this world and from 
our two selves who loved her so dearly, 
that for a long time we could not with 
fortitude sustain her loss. 

“One day God was good and gave us 
in her place a lovely boy of whom we 
are dearly fond. But the loss of our 
baby girl exercised a vivid and cruel 
influence over my husband, for it 
would seem that he never would be 
comforted. After this I would frequent- 
ly lose him, and days and sometimes 
weeks of terrible suspense were added 
to my gloom. He could never bear to 
see me sad, and if ever I forgot myself 
in my extreme poignancy of thought, 
however much I tried to cover it away 
—if even a shadow of this crossed my 
face, he would at once decline all work, 
or comfort, and rush from the house in 
a state of utter frenzy; and more often 
than not a few moments latera strange 
man from the road or a cab would ar- 
rive for his bag, which he desired 
should be packed and conveyed to him 
immediately. This would frequently 
have to be done by my own hands, and 
many were the long days and nights of 
the deepest sorrow to me. 

“At times he would send me a wire 
or a note asking my forgiveness for 
these rash and sudden outbursts, which 
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he would most deeply lament, or he 
would send a short, sad message, im- 
ploring me to come at once to wherever 
he was to save him from madness or 
suicide. 

“We both loved the sea; it has a 
most alluring attraction for us, and 
often after these sad happenings we 
would strangely heal our wounded 
minds by its deep resounding music, 
or the delicate, soft and tender lush of 
the spray that rose and fell beneath 
our window in the hush of night. Those 
beautiful sounds would often Jull our 
weary brains to rest, like a strange and 
lovely mother putting her children to 
sleep. We sought the influence of the 
sea and gloried in the wide expanse of 
strength and wisdom that it brought. 

“Paolo and Francesca,’ ‘Marpessa,’ 
his first volume of poems, and part of 
‘Herod,’ were written at the time of a 
long stay at my mother’s cottage in 
Ashford, Middlesex. It is a small, bright 
house, surrounded by green fields at 
that time. The village is a very fiat one 
where we used to get wonderful sun- 
sets, the wildest of winds, and beauti- 
ful sunshine. And my mother’s earnest 
interest in the work was a great help. 
There was no line or poem that escaped 
her hearing, and it was a chief delight 
to my husband to read all his new 
work to us at the end of the garden 
close to a bank of wild flowers. My 
grandfather was an astronomer, and 
my mother would tell of many wonder- 
ful ways of the heavens. All this had 
a great allurement for my husband. 
And many, many times till long after 
midnight when the stars were full and 
bright above our heads, we would sit 
and talk together of many strange and 
beautiful things. 





Spring Street 


“But there were amusing occur- 
rences, too. At one of our visits by the 
sea, my husband took a wild fancy to 
bring back with us to a pretty house he 
had taken at Twickenham, two new 
servants. They had been in the habit 
of working together and would not be 
separated. And though it was only the 
cook that interested him—she had de- 
lighted him with a favorite dish—he 
assured me of the wisdom in getting 
them both to enter our service. A few 
days after our arrival home, the door 
was suddenly flung open and the cook 
appeared, greatly disturbed and with 
real fright upon her face, 


“Tf you please, ma’am,’ she mur- 
mured under her breath, ‘the master’s 
gone mad. I think you ought to go to 
him. He’s on the top landing striding 
to and fro, saying the most silly stuff 
you ever heard. Minnie won’t go up- 
stairs because she says he looks real 
terrible.’ (He was planning out and 
writing ‘The Sin of David’ at the time.) 


“On another occasion he laughingly 
told me himself of a group of little 
boys who had overtaken him in the 
roadway. He had been to post letters, 
and returning home he was suddenly 
seized by wonderful lines. Stopping on 
the path to memorize or reflect indi- 
vidually on the inspiration, he over- 
heard one of the boys remark. 

“Eire, he ain’t ’alf daft; what’s up 
with “Tie 

To which an older 
exclaimed: 

“’Hre, yer don’t ’alf know nothin’. 
Don’t you know ’m? He’s our poet— 
Stephen Phillups—the man as made 
a book an’ got a ’underd pound for 
a makin’ on un.” 


and wiser boy 





California has been sung in the sa- 


gas of the mission, in poetry and in 
history, and most travelers have gath- 
ered the idea that the golden state is a 
place of hotels set at the foot of roll- 
ing foothills or facing a stretch of glo- 
rious sea, They visualize orange groves, 
polo games, picturesque padres. But 
there is a new road blazed for the 
reader in “Overland Red,” a road that 
leads into canyons and ranchos, across 
the desert and into the silent places 
where a man still walks with his gun 


at his hip and life is played without | 


the accoutrements of effete civilization. 


If it were a stage production ‘‘Over- 
land Red” would be classed as a melo- 
drama—but then all life, stripped of 
its veneer and grim with purpose, is 
melodrama. It is a story of an outlaw, 
a tramp, whose code, viewed through 
the eyes of a “gentleman” would con- 
tain many flaws. But Overland plays 
the game according to his own ideas of 
“the square thing.’ He is courageous 
to the point of recklessness, scrupu- 
lously honest with his “pals,’? ready in 
his defense of &@ woman, and strangely 
Sensitive to the beauty of nature. His 
whimsical humor and his whimsical 
verse are things to delight. The book 
is a mixture of adventure, romance and 
poetry. A mining claim, and the war 
which always embroils men over gold, 
love and villainy, the hot rush of vivid, 
intense life are thrillingly portrayed, so 
that the lover of exciting tales will 
find a briming measure. But the lover 
of nature will find more in the descrip-~- 
tions of the California places. It brings 
the breath of the sage and the winds 
of the mountains, the wood-smoke in 
tall trees, and the glory of dawns tn 
far canyons. 

The author has creatively breathed 
the spark of life into his people, and 
he has diffused the gentle fragrance of 
poetry in his descriptive passages. The 
opening chapter, ‘The Road,’ is a 
prose poem—one that Californians 
should treasure for the sympathetic 
beauty of its cadence. The book has 
been called a second ‘Virginian,’ but 
it is a better story than Owen Wister's 
novel, It has the same acute, homely 
humor, a touch of the same human ro- 
mance, but there is a truth, an impres- 
sion of the author’s getting inside of 
his tale, and writing from the view- 
point of his characters rather than 
from the stand of the author, that be- 
tokens the divine spark. The author’s 
name is not disclosed, but that he is 
of California is not to be doubted. 
(“Overland Red.” Anonymous. Hough- 
ton, Miffin Co.) 





“The Congresswoman” 


Isabel Gordon Curtis elects a mere 
woman to congress in her latest novel, 
“The Congresswoman,” and she does it 
sanely, and with a logical balance that 
is not a striking feature of femininely- 
made novels, particularly those that 
deal with a question on which women 
feel strongly. “The Congresswoman” 
may be called a suffrage novel. Both 
sides, the suffragettes and the antis, 
may find much material for their argu- 
ments, although undoubtedly the “ayes” 
will have it. Cynthia Pike, the heroine, 
is all feminine. Her life has been 
drained of color by a husband of hide- 
ous soul, and when he dies and leaves 
her free, and unexpectedly wealthy, she 
finds that Time is a thing of appalling 
seconds, Her money interests the suf- 
fragette workers of the town, and she 
is drawn into their ranks, to such an 
extent that she is elected to congress. 
Cynthia does not set the world on fire 
with her political achievements—where 
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is there another feminine author who 
could have resisted the temptation? 
She does strange things for a repre- 
sentative, “she “pink teas” when she 
should be studying political matters, 
she relies upon masculine wisdom with 
rare discretion and fidelity. And yet 
she does the things that only a woman 
can do. Mrs. Curtis does not hesitate 
to hold up to condemnation and even 
ridicule the things that make the suf- 
frage campaign at times absurd, but 
neither does she pause in showing the 
great good, the sane righteousness of 
giving the woman the ballot. She does 
not preach, save indirectly, and she 
writes an interesting, Jevel tale. (“The 
Congresswoman.” By Isabel Gordon 
Curtis. Browne & Howell Co.) 





Magazines For April 


One of the best things about the 
April issue of Sunset is the colored 
photographs bestowed so lavishly upon 
its pages. The Panama exposition 
buildings are shown in embryo, there 
are illustrations for EH. Alexander Po- 
well’s “Autobirds of Passage” and for 
Porter Garnett’s “Stately Homes of 
California” series—in fact, the issue is 
a blaze of color from cover to cover. 
Walter V, Woehlke writes of “Idaho 
and the Green Snake,” the latter por- 
tion referring to a river and not to 
the demon of absinthe. Riley E, Scott 
considers the possibilities of destroy- 
ing the Panama Canal from the air and 
Randal Howard writes of “The Port 
of Columbia.’ Short stories are “Mere 
Man,” by Harold Titus, “The Cave Girl 
and the Tree Men,” by Charles D. G. 
Roberts, “The Man Who Won,” by Wil- 
liam R. Lighton, and “The Great Aztec 
Wonder,” by Peter B. Kyne. 


Theodore Roosevelt once more figures 
in Scribner’s Magazine, his new series 
on “A Hunter-Naturalist in the Brazil- 
ian Wilderness” beginning in the issue 
of April. G. E. Woodberry penetrates 
into North Africa and the desert is 
“On the Mat;’’ W. Herbert illustrates 
his own story of “The Fair in the Cow 
Country,” H. C, Wright writes of 
“Greek Feasts,” Walter S. Hiatt reveals 
“Sparks of the Wireless” and Kenyon 
Cox discusses the relation between 
“Artist and Public,” Short stories in- 
clude “Soldiers of Time,” by Barry 
Benefield, “Worse Than Married,” by 
Henry and Alice Duer Miller, and ‘ Her 
Friend, Sergeant John,’ by Wolcott 
LeClear Beard. 





Notes From Bookland 

“Overland Red” has been arousing 
an unusual amount of interest, espec- 
ially in Southern California, where the 
familiarity of the unknown author with 
his surroundings is so apparent, One 
of the striking displays of this new 
book is made in the windows of Gil- 
lespie’s book store at 233 South Spring 
A reproduction of Anton Fischer’s il- 
lustration used as the cover of the 
book is the background, and there is a 
replica of the San Fernando valley. A 
choice collection of stones from the 
Moonstone Canon of the story is also 
attracting crowds of sightseers. 


H. Addington Bruce has added an- 
other book, “Adventures in the Psy- 
chical,” to those in which he consid- 
ers the unexplained ways of spirits, in 
cases of hysteria, clairvoyance, down- 
right frauds, innocent self-deception, 
and instanees defying the very latest 
science. Whether the powers con- 
cerned come from below or from above, 
no Boston doctor pretends to decide, 
and London and Paris sages are equal- 
ly at a loss. Half a century ago the 
clever Mumier presented the spirit- 
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EASTER 


SOUVENIRS 





Cards, postals, booklets, favors and 


all the little trinkets of the season 


at reasonable rates at 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252 South Spring St. 


s 





THE NEGATIVE 
IS YOURS 





Portraits 


at the price of 
Kodak Prints 


Bring this advertisement to our Studio. For 50c we will make a portrait 


negative of you, cabinet size. 


THIS NEGATIVE IS YOURS and is deliv- 


ered to you. When you desire prints from it we will make prints, or post- 


ecards, from it at 5 each. 


If mounts or folders are desired they can be 


obtained at reasonable prices of us. The quality of this work is the same 
as you would be asked from $5.00 to $8.00 a dozen for at the old style 


studios. 


This offer is worth a trial, and a trial will convince you that there is no 


need to pay high prices for portraits. 


MARSHALL PHOTO SHOP 311 So. Hill St. 


A-4071 








picture to Boston, and made a fortune, 
only to lose it again when justice dis- 
covered his prepared photographic 
plates, and now Mr. Bruce and Dr. 
Prince show science to be stranger 
than clever fraud, and almost as 
strangé as simple scriptural truth. 
This book announces the very newest 
results of unsparing, unwearied inquiry. 
Patient, and physician, and laboratory 
investigators now collaborate, Result, 
a unanimous declaration of “We don’t 
know. Here we stand, and here we 
will not rest. We will have the glory 
of going on and still to be.” And they 
use “will” in the English sense not 
with the Irish meaning. Mr. Bruce’s 
book will be published April 4 by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 


John Lane Company has ready H. 
De Vere Stacpoole’s translation of the 
“Poems of Francois Villon.” The Scrib- 
ners have found necessary a second 
printing of their “Collected Works of 
Francis Thompson.” In ‘Trail Dust of 
a Maverick” the poetic phases of a 
cowboy’s life will be celebrated by E. 
A. Brininstool. It will be published 
next month by Dodd, Mead & Co. In 
the drama next week the Macmillans 
will publish Edward Sheldon’s ‘“Ro- 
mance,” which has had remarkable 
success on the stage. Two books deal- 
ing with the intimate concerns of every 
day life at the same time having deep 
and world-wide significance, are sched- 
uled for immediate publication by B. 
W. Huebsch. One of these is “The 
Small Family System,” by C. V. Drys- 
dale, a British scientist who explains 
for the non-professional the physical 
and moral significance of the inten- 
tional limitation of families. He quotes 
Dr. Abraham Jacobi and other well- 
known American physicians in sub- 
stantiation of his arguments. The oth- 
er is Charles Fleischer’s “American ASs- 
pirations,” a series of highly condensed 
chapters, each one epitomizing one of 
his public addresses before the Boston 
Sunday Commons. His watchword is 
“America for Americans and-America 
for the World.” 


In line with the spring season, the 
publishers are ready for rural needs 


with an array of books about farms 
and gardens and homes, either already 
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published or soon to appear. Im- 
portant among these is the publica- 
tion by the Macmillan Company of a 
new edition of the Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture, edited by L. H. Bailey, 
which has been wholly rewritten, and 
has been enlarged and revised to in- 
clude the results of modern research 
and experience. It will consist of six 
volumes, and the first volume will be 
ready this week, In the “Rural Science 
Series,” published by this house and 
edited by Prof, Bailey, an interesting 
early volume will be “The Farm Wood 
Lot,” in which FE. G. Cheyney and J. G. 
Wentling of the University of Minne- 
sota’s College of Forestry, treat com- 
prehensively the subject of the pro- 
ducing of timber as a part of the farm- 
ing business. 


McBride, Nast & Co. have just pub- 
lished HE. F. Rockwell’s “The Garden- 
er’s Pocket Manual,’ which purports 
to speak the latest and most authentic 
word in practical gardening. It em- 
bodies the results of the author’s con- 
stant experiments in his own gardens 
at Canaan, Conn, His “Making a Gar- 
den of Small Fruits,” also lately pub- 
lished by the same house, shows the 
householder what possibilities there 
may be even in a small area. “The 
Book of Perennials,” by W. A. Vollmer 
editor of House and Garden, a com- 
panion book to H. H. Slayler’s “Book 
of Annuals,” will have an early publi- 
cation by the McBride Company, as 
will also W. H. Butterfield’s “Making 
Fences, Walls and Hedges.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company is bring- 
ing out “Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson,” by “Mary Thacher Higginson. 
Col. Higginson commanded the First 
South Carolina Regiment, a regiment 
of former slaves. He was the man 
whom Bradlaugh chose in the 60's to 
make the object of an ill-bred public 
jest, virtually accusing him of cow- 
ardice. To see the cool indifference of 
the officer who had fought for years, 
facing bullets with the certainty that 
the scaffold awaited him if captured, 
was a lesson in heroic deportment. The 
first Mrs, Higginson was the witty 
Aunt Jane of “Malbone.” 


Doubleday, Page & Co. promise for 
early April ‘The Mexican People: Their 
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Struggle for Freedom,” by L, Gutierrez 
De Lara and Eidgcumb Pinchon, which 
finds the basis of the Mexican civil 
warfare in economic conditions, and 
especially in the world-old struggle be- 
tween peonage and swollen landed pro- 
prietors, Of the joint authors, Senor 
De Lara is a Mexican lawyer and stu- 
dent of history, who joined the re- 
formers before the downfall of the Diaz 
regime, while Mr. Pinchon is a writer 
upon economic subjects who has assist- 
ed in making the English version. 


The Stokes Company will issue next 
week the first long novel ever written 
by Amelie Rives, Princess Troubetz- 
koy. It is called ‘‘World’s End,” and 
is said to be characterized by some of 
the best qualities of her early success, 
“The Quick or the Dead?” Another new 
book is “The Woman’s Law,” by Mara- 
vene Thompson, based on @ woman’s 
determination to save her child from 
disgrace by any means, and “The Cost 
of Wings,” by the author known as 
“Richard Dehan,”’ who wrote “The Dop 
Doctor,” and whose real name is Miss 
Clo Graves. 


“Democracy and Race Friction: A 
Study in Social Ethics,” by John Mof- 
fatt Mecklin of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is a recent publication of the 
Macmillan Company. It is a study of 
the negro problem and promises to be 
one of the most important contribu- 
tions yet made to that question. The 
author does not attempt to solve the 
race problem, which he believes in- 
soluble, but to gather all its factors 
and show their meaning. He has 
brought to bear upon it the recent 
work of authorities in social psychol- 
ogy. 


Among biographical works the John 
Lane Company promises a volume of 
much interest in “The Keats Letters, 
Papers and Other Relics,” with a fore- 
word by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
The volume will contain facsimile re- 
productions of the fine collection of 
Keats relics bequeathed by the late 
Sir Charles W. Dilke to the public 
library at Hampstead. The same house 
has ready “Nollekens and His Times,” 
by Wilfred Whitten, which contains 
many anecdotes of famous men of the 
eighteenth century, who sat to Noll- 
ekens for portrait busts. 


“The Political Shame of Mexico,” 
which McBride, Nash & Co. have ready 
for publication, is written by Edward 
I. Bell, who lived for years in Mexico 
City, where he was editor and publisher 
of several newspapers, English and 
Mexican. He was in touch with both 
federal and revolutionary leaders, and 
his book is said to be non-partisan and 
entirely fearless in the shocking dis- 
closures it makes of intrigue, ignorance, 
and villainy on both sides. 


“When Mayflowers Blossom,” is the 
pleasing title of the Rev. Albert H. 
Plumb’s romance of early New Eng- 
land days wherein he presents an ac- 
curate historical presentation of life in 
the Plymouth Colony. It is ready for 
publication by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company, who are also bringing out 
“Old Andy, the Moonshiner,’’ a series 
of appealing sketches of the illiterate 
whites of the Appalachian Mountains. 


Carl Crow’s account of ‘America and 
the Philippines,” to be published this 
week by Doubleday, Page & Co., is of 
intimate concern to all who are inter- 
ested in public affairs because the au- 
thor pays particular attention to the 
metamorphosis which American occu- 
pancy has made in the islands. It is 
an analysis of the Filipino character 
with reference to its capacity for self- 
government. 


Under the title of “The Marechale” 
will be told, by her son-in-law, the 
life story of Catherine Booth-Clibborn, 
eldest daughter of General Booth. The 
book’s title is that by which she was 
known in France, where for years she 
earried on her father’s work. It will 
be published soon by the George H. 
Doran Company. 


“Challenge” will be the title of a 




















book of verses by Louis Untermyer 
soon to be published by the Century 
Company. Included in it are the son- 
net, “Mockery,” which won the inter- 
national poetry contest in 1911, and 
“Caliban in the Coal Mines,” one of the 
hundred poems selected out of ten 
thousand for “The Lyric Year, 


Another volume by Rabindranath 
Tagore, “The Post Office,” will soon 
be published by the Macmillans. It is 
an idealistic drama which is said to 
reveal great Jove for children and 
understanding of child life. The same 
house is importing the secend part of 
“Sophocles in English Verse,” trans- 
lated by Arthur S, Way. 


Using the Ferrero method and writ- 
ing in a chatty, readable style, Tenney 
Frank, Professor of Latin in Bryn 
Mawr College, analyzes in “Roman Im- 
perialism,” to be published soon by 
the Macmillan Company, the factors 
that worked for and against imperial- 
ism in the Roman Republic. 


Charles Marriott became a novelist 
in a sort of residuary legatee manner. 
He was to have learned a trade, but fell 
ill at the beginning. Afterward he be- 
gan to study painting, but an injury 
to his right hand made this impossible. 
He then tried to enter the British navy, 
but found he was color blind. Then he 
began to write fiction. 


In a forthcoming volume to be called 
“The Theater of Science,” Robert Grau 
will tell the complete story of the birth 
and growth of the moving picture art. 


Charles Rann Kennedy has been giv- 
ing a series of readings of his new 
play, “The Idol-Breaker’ in New Eng- 
land colleges and universities, 





We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 
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353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sece’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
887 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal, 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 
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JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. | 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937: HOME F037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
$05-906 Title Guarantee Building 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOYNTON NORMAL 
A Review School for Teachers 
Prepares for County Examinations 
§25 Stimson Bidg. A1840; Bdw’y 1919 


GEO. L. DICKINSON 
Gen’! Agent Southern California 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
$15 Security Bldg. Los Angeles 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 7, 1914. 

019945. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that William 


J. Hacker, whose post-office address fs 
400 So. Fremont Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal., did, on the 22nd day of August, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019945, to purchase the 
NWYNEY, NEYNWY, Section 24. Town- 
ship 1 8., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
tons of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘Timber and 
Stone Law,”? at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $200.00, the 
stone estimated at $100.00 and the land 
$100.00; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 22nd day of April, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. §S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





iNet EesUrERIGR COURT“OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


In and for the County of Los Angeles, 
No. B-8869. Department No. 10. 
In the matter of the application of 

Bolte Manufacturing Company, a corpor- 

ation, for dissolution of said Corporation. 

OTICE is hereby given that Bolte 

Manufacturing Company, a Corporation, 

formed under the laws of the State of 

California, with its principal place of bus- 

iness in the city of Los Angeles, State of 

California, has presented to the Superior 

Court a petition praying that an order be 

made dissolving said corporation, and that 

Thursday, the 30th day of April, 1914, at 

10 o’clock a. m. or as soon thereafter as 

counsel can be heard, has been appointed 

as the time and the court room of depart- 
ment 10 of said Superior Court in the 

Court House jin the city of Los Angeles, 

County of Los Angeles, State of Califor- 

nia, as the place at which said application 

is to be heard. 
Witness my hand and seal of said Su- 

perior Court, this 24th day of March, 1914. 

H. J. LELAND, 


Clerk of the Superior Court of the County | 


of Los Angeles, State of California. 
(Seal) F. J. ADAMS, Deputy. 
NOLEMAN AND SMYSER, 

Attorneys for Applicant 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 10, 1914. 

011047. Non-coaal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Nelly E. 
Hunter, of Topanga, Cal., who, on July 
ti, 1910, made Homestead Entry, No. 
011047, for S%SHY, Section 10, Township 
1 S., Range 17 W., B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make commu- 
tation proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California, on the 28th day of April, 
1914, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John S. 
Wood, Morton Allen, John §S. Hunter, 
Herman Hetche, all of Topanga, Califor- 
nia. FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 30, 1913. 
012937. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Felipe 
Neris Valuenzella, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, who, on April 28, 1911, made Home- 
stead Entry, No. 012937, for NYZNEY, Sec. 
27, S%SEH%, Section 22, Township 1 S., 
Range 20 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make commutation 
proof. to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the llth day of May, 1914, at 
9:30 o'clock a,7am 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 





Miller, C. Montague, Frank Slert, 
Charles Fannetti, all of Santa Monica, 
California. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 25, 1914. Y 

010949. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Robert 


McFetridge, of 1323 16th St., Santa Monica, 
Cal., who, on July 19, 1910, made Home- 
stead Iintry, No. 010949, for SANWH, Sec. 
tion 8, Township 18., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California, on the $th day 
of April, 1914, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names at witnesses: Benjamin 
Kinsey, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Wil- 
liam Gleason, Frank Schaefer, Thomas H. 
Lyons, John F. Hetman, all of Calabasas, 


California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 
020358 Non-coal, 
NOTICE is hereby given that Carl 
Dold Benz, whose post-office address is 


2703 Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal., did 
on the 22nd day of September, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 020358, to purchase’ the 
SWY%4SW%, Section 2, Township 1 S.,, 
Range 18 W., B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 3, 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, Known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone 
Law,’’ at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00: 
that saiu applicant will offer final proof 
In support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
ne Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914, 

019550 Non-Coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charlotte 
Estelle Tompkins whose post-office ad- 
dress is 735 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal., did on the 2th day of 
July, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019550, to pur- 
chase the Sh%, Section 15, Township 1 S., 
Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
Known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00 and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 6th day of April, 1974, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
A. M., 14 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019563 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Louisa J. 
Lee, whose post-office address is Glen- 
dale, Cal., did, on the 28th day Gf giles, 
1918, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and application, No. 019563, to purchase 
the SwW% of NW%4 and Lot 2, Section 34, 
Township 2 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878. and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘'Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur. 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$126.50, the stone estimated at $50.60 and 
the land $75.90; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 8th 
day of April, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019216 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Birdie 
Emma Meyer, whose post-office address 
is Ocean Park, Cal., did, on the 27th day 
of June, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 019216, to 
purchase the NWY%4SEY, Section 20, Town- 
ship I§., Range 18 W., San Bernardino 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law., at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land 350.00: that said applicant will 
offer final proof In support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 6th day 
of April, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’elock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 

















While there has been little trading | 


to enliven the dullness of the stock 
market this week, a development of 


marked significance 
last Wednesday Andrew Weir and R. 
Tilden Smith of London arrived at 
Pasadena, in company with two other 
representatives of the Western Ocean 
Syndicate, Ltd, the English holding 
company of the General Petroleum. 
Almost immediately upon their ar- 
rival the Londoners opened negotia- 
tions with representatives of the Union 
Oil Company. It is certain that an ef- 
fort will be made to whip the deal in 
shape before the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Union April 
16, so that it may be submitted to 
them for ratification. 

News of the arrival of the English- 
men produced little effect on Union, 
except to cause it to reveal a some- 
what firmer tone. This is owing to the 
fact that the resumption of negotia- 
tions has been pretty well discounted, 
and the market is now waiting for 
definite information relative to the 
character of the deal. It is generally 
understood that it will follow about 
the same lines as proposed a few 
months ago, when Weir and Smith 
were previously here. 

Opinions regarding the Union’s an- 


nual statement issued this week, were » 


somewhat at variance. Although the 
report showed a decrease of about 
$800,000 in net profits, it also made 
known the fact that the company is 
greatly strengthened financially. In 
fact, the belief is expressed that the 
total debt of the company, bonded or 
otherwise, is a smaller load against 
the capital assets of the company than 
in the case of any large corporation 
in the company. Taken as a whole, 
the document produced little effect on 
the market. 

For the remainder of the oil issues 
nothing of particular interest in the 
line of news developments has come 
to light. Associated is still easy, prob- 
ably as much due to manipulation for 
the purpose of picking up cheap stock 
as anything. The price here is, of 
course, regulated largely by that in 
San Francisco. Amalgamated has also 
been rather weak. Low-priced issues, 
particularly those affected by the gov- 
ernment suits, have been unsteady. 

In the industrial list Los Angeles 
Investment has hung around 89 and 
90 cents a share, but at this writing 
is weaker. Producers’ Transportation 
is changed only slightly, and has been 
quiet. Security Trust and Savings in 


the bank list became slightly easier in . 


tone: the others are about nominal. 
Bonds are quiet, and mining stocks 
have reverted into that usual state of 
inactivity which has been predicable 
of them in the last few months. 


Local money conditions, although not - 


everything that could be desired, have 
greatly improved since the first of 
the year. In the last week or two 
there seems to have been a Slight 


prove only temporary. 


Banks and Banking 


Although there Is a decrease noted 
in comparing the bank clearings for 


March with those of the corresponding | 
period last year, the increasing prose | 
perity after the let down of the last | 
few months is shown in the fact that; 


| geles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
they have gained more than $15,000,-! 


occurred when 
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contraction, which, it is believed, will | 

contract : ' under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
| 1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
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000 over the clearings for February, the | 


total clearings in Los 
March being $107,860,054. 


Angeles for 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
To date no railroad has submitted a 
statement of February earnings that 
did not show a good sized loss in net. 
The Southern Pacific has reported a 
decrease of $603,000 in gross revenues, 
a reduction of $138,000 in expenses, and 


| a loss of $465,000 in net earnings. In | 


eight months this company’s operating 


| revenues have decreased $3,201,000, its 


operating costs have increased $1,305,- 
000, and its net income has declined 
$4,504,000. 


Bond men say that sales by savings 
banks have helped to depress Rock Is- 
land Railway general 4s. The 
sion of dividend payments on the rail- 
way company’s stock destroyed the 
quality of the bonds as savings bank 
investments in many states. While the 
bonds have been sold extensively since 
the dividend was passed, steady pur- 
chases by institutions whose invest- 
ments are not closely restricted by law 
have been reported, some of the blocks 
taken being of substantial size. 


Bond and note issues of the leading 
railroad and industrial corporations 
maturing in April aggregate $61,847- 
833, against $53,283,772 the previous 
month and $24,683,000 in April, 1913. 
The maturing indebtedness of railroad 
companies for April amounts to $38,- 
355,000 leaving a balance of $23,492,- 
830 for industrial concerns to liqui- 
date. 


Phelps, Dodge & Co. received an in- 
come of $9,110,000 from dividends paid 
by its subsidiary copper concerns in 
the fiscal year ended December 31, a 
decline of $895,458 from the previous 
year’s record. Total receipts aggre- 
gated $9,581,494 and net profits were 
$9,407,709, which stood iower than the 
net revenue of 1912 by 
surplus of $1,982,709 was left after 
dividends had been paid, and this was 
reduced to $482,709 by 
$1,500,000 as depreciation in the value 
of stocks owned by the company. 
The quantity of copper made during 
the year by the constituent companies 
was 155,665,712 pounds. Including cop- 
per received from outside sources, 201,- 
489 796 pounds were sold and delivered 
to buyers at an average price of 15.37 
cents a pound. This was slightly less 
than the price. obtained in the pre- 
vious year, and somewhat more than 
the average price for the company’s 
electrolytic amd casting copper in the 
ten vears from 1904 to 1913, which was 
14.56 cents a pound. 


Dai. NaN) OF THE INTERIOR, 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 19, 1914. 

021743, Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Alexander 
Galloway, whose post-office address is 1766 
W. 25th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 6th day of February, 1914, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 02:748, to purchase the SW4, 


i 


B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 


“Timber and Stone Law,”’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$220.00, and the land $180.00; that said ap- 
pliecant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of June, 1914, before Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los An- 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
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$877,476. A | 
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At Either Bank 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 


Depositors, borrowers and 
other patrons of the oldest 
and largest savings bank 
in the Southwest may 
consult their own conven- 
lence in transacting their 
banking business with 
either the main bank or 
the branch. 


SCGCURITY TRUst 
x SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 


Used to be 
at the Plaza 
Now It Is 


Broadway 
at Eighth 


That’s where 


First Class 
OFFICES 


1p al i os 2] 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 
SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Home 60127 Main 5647 

EE oT 


List 5-1800-2057. 

RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands de- 
scribed below, emnracing 55 acres, within 
the Angeles & Santa Barbara National 
Forests, California, will be subject to set- 
tlement and entry under the provisions of 
the homestead laws of the United States 
and the act of June ll, 1906 (34 Stat., 233), 
at the United States land office at Los 
Angeles, California, on May 14, 1914. Any 
settler who was actually and in good faith 
claiming any of said lands for agricul- 
tural purposes prior to January 1, 1906, 
and has not abandoned same, has a pref- 
erence right to make a homestead entry 
for the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right subject to the prior right 
of any such settler, provided such settler 
or applicant is qualified to make home- 
stead entry and the preference right is 
exercised prior to May 14, 1914, on which 
date the lands will be subject to settie- 
ment and entry by any qualified person. 
The lands are as follows: The N% SW% 
Sw, SW Sec. 7, T. 1 N., R. 9 W., S. B. 
M., 5 acres, application of Mrs. Mary 
Shook, Azuza, California; List 5-1800. The 
NEY SEY, the SEY NW% SE XY Sec. 18, 
T.6N., R. 18 W., 50 acres, application of 
D. Maxwell, Roosevelt, California; List 

JOHN McPHAUL. 
Acting Assistant Commissioner of the 

General Land Office. 

February 11, 1914. 


purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





April 4, 1914 
ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 


spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 


Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle —- better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 


Never stand on the steps. 


Never let your children play in the 
streets, 
Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019601. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Robert E. 
Wirsching, whose post-office address is 
5389 Brittania St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 8lst day of July, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019601, to purchase the Lot 1, NE% 
NW, Section 30, SW4SE%, SE% 
SW, Section 19, Township 1 S., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the _ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law," 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $399.48, the stone 
estimated at $199.74 and the land $199.74; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


February 27, 1914. 
016132. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Agnes 
Ottelia Kolstad, of 720 E. 38rd St., Los 
Angeles, Cal., who, on August 7, 1912, 
made Homestead Entry. No. 016132, for 
SW%4SEY, Sec. 28, NYZNEY, SEYNEY, 
Section 26, Township 15S., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make commutation proof, to es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, 
before Register and Receiver, U. §. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
16th day of April, 1914. at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: F. M. 
Kincaid, Edward Campbell, Bessie O., 
Thew, all of Los Angeles, California; 
Charles Decker, of Cornell, California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 26, 1914, 

05467. Non-coal. 


NOTICH is hereby given that Patrick 
Lee, of Calabasas, California, who, on 
Feb. 16, 1909, made Homestead Entry, No. 
05467, for Wi4SE%, Section 28. Township 
1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make five-year 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
U. &. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 18th day of April, 1914, at 
9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Fooshee, Elmer Stephenson, A. T. Morri- 
son, Anton Weber, all of Calabasas, Cali- 


fornia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 











Oakland- Berkeley 






Phone Santa Fe City 
ee Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 


To San Francisco 4 














4738-60517 
NAME. Wy St 
A J. WATER 

ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK i PETTIGREW Ooniler. 

S, W. Cor. Third and Main Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
i ee _—s—“is WW. A. BONYNGE, President. _ 

OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK NS HEATON Cauhion 

401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Ganividea beoate, $180. 600.00. ar 


. M, ELLIOT 
IRST NATIONAL BANK Wot, 8 HAMMOND: Getler. 


8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring evne Stock steers a 


Pts aa HELLMAN, P id 3 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK —¥._H! ROSSE TTI Cachice, 
; a 
Corner Fourth and Main Sursiue and Profite, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, resident. 











| gai co NATIONAL BANK J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
: ‘ 1, $1,000,000. 
S. E. Cor, Third and Spring See ene Profits, $500,000. 





,» President. 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA pel Peel oice 


. i Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
GE Cape Eigpath end) Spring Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


ee 


lt 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 
The Cafe that’s different 
736 So. Spring St. 
Phone A-1046 :: B’dway 4647 


e 








Hotel del Coronado OPEN ALL YEAR 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA you will enjoy a visit to Coronado 
American Plan 


Beach any month in the year. Cli- 
matic conditions always ideal for en- 
joyment of land or water sports, and 
there is a regularity about the enter- 
tainment features at the famous hotel 





- _ that is gratifying to guests. 
; JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal, 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
5 334 South Spring Street. 
of 





Home 10003. 
ave VY My NES WO 60478; 
REAL ESTATE [te 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 








BEKINS 





THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 








THE “O82 MT. LOWE TRIP 


-——-AND THE— 


3 GREAT sens TROLLEY TRIPS 


>. “Qld Mission’”’ 


“Balloon Route” — “Triangle’ 


should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 
ances and friends from points outside of Southern 
California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 
accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 
way may they obtain it as completely and at such 
a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 
yourself it will pay you. The Mount Lowe trip 
may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 
$2 for the round trip from Los Angeles, and the 
Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 
length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 
routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 
California may be made for $1 each. Send for 
illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 


Pacific Electric Railway 





“L. A. GAS” 
and 


“PERFECT SERVICE” 


A Combination That Appeals To The Housewife 
Because It Lessens Her Hours of 
Household Labor 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation 
645 South Hill Street. 











EXCLUSIVE 


PHONES: 
Home 


Reginald Harris 


2875 
= Bungalows 


REAL ESTATE 


631 S. Spring Street. . 
hi ae ia Interesting Booklet: 





Sent on Request. 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 








Main 8920. 


BUILT ON COMMISSION 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 
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tor Convenience 
of Service— 


it is hoped that every wom 
INERT: 


ixtraordinary—in 
Koom, 2d Floor) 
—Extracrdinary—in its fittings (the 
for itself), 
—E-«triordinary—in its idea (fhe 
00as); only the most expert Operators 
modern methods and appliances qwill be 


—Eaxtraordinary—in the determination wi 
Wied Out 


—i:xiraordinary—in the 
values, In the fact that 
new. 


—Extraordinary in every nse of 
,* : - _ - 
tnis wettlation to every 
and see how much it means to then. 


—to come to Bullock’s every day 
For Hair Goods 
For Hair Dressing 
For Manicuring 


—For Quality and Value. 
The New Hair Goods Sec- 
tion on 


Bullock’s, 


the 2d Floor at 


— [his new section is extraordinary in ever 


convenience of location 


home of 


{ 


lhe 







Hair Goods! 


—Setting a new standard for Beauty of Furnish- 
of Arrangement: for Eff- 





Ve 





Yvette 








A F eature 


A Pre-enunent Feature is the san- 
itary steriliged cleanliness that will 


be maintained in 


this new Harr 


Goods Store, 


—FEven 


the 


dividual powder 


puffs will be sterilized and kept 
in airitght glass jars. 
—FExceptional facilities have been 


“very sense af the word—and 
an will make it a point to verify this state- 


wt to the New Rest 


le handsome nature of which will speak 


Quality Hair 


wil be employed > Only the most 


used ) 


scope OF its Varieties. in} the 


every articie 1s sanitary, immacylate 


lhe word tits New Section sends 
womdn in Los Anveles to come 


For Facial Massage 
For Marcel Waving 
For Shampooing 


fo Bullock’s 


th which this idea will be ear- 


strength of ifs 
. tresh and 
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provided for cleanliness. 


---Fashion 


—Wishes to empha- 

size her close connec- 

tion with these New 

Hair Goods Parlors 

at Bullock’s, and to 
advise women that 
they will find the 
most brilliant inter- 
pretations of her 
New Ideas — as 

, they are Created 
— First at Bul- 
lock’s, 
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“Bullock's has Such a 
Splendid Book Store 


—‘‘T get a regular fever for 
Books every time I go near it. 
—‘‘There’s that new $10,000 
Prize Novel — Diane of the 
Green Van — It’s as interest- 
ing as can be—but no more 
interesting than the way it was 
written and the woman it was 
written by—Leona Dalrymple 
—is going to be a famous au- 
thor, so say those who should 
know— | 

—‘Then there’s The Rocket 
Book—a Funny book—Think 
of a skyrocket shooting up 
through all the floors of a great 
tall house and doing all sorts 


of impossible, crazy things— 
—‘And a new book on ChiJdhood that 
is simply magnificent—The Pictures in 
it are so natural and beautiful, they are 
simply works of art— 

—‘Then there are cases after cases full 
of Children’s Books—some for as little 
as 25c—Others in complete sets—Oh! 
so many of them— 

—‘And all the Copyright Fiction as it 
comes out—The New California Book 
is here—-and other Books that are 
growing more famous every day— 
—‘Every book that vou would expect 
a good book store to have is here— 
—‘And some books that you wouldn’t 
expect to be fortunate enough to find 
even in a good book store— 

—“Take the Poets, for example. What 
a wonderful variety—The best known, 
yes, and those who are not so well 
known. 

—‘And the Dramatists, 
and Thinkers— 

—‘It’'s a great new Book Store—with a 
broad, big idea—that of filling the 
needs of every one— 

—TIt you want a Book I’d go to Bul- 
lock’s for it— 

—If you want a book I’d go to Bul- 
go to Bullock’s and browse around, and 
get acquainted-—-so that when you do 
want a book—you’'ll know—” 








Philosophers, 
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